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EDITH BRATHWAITHE ; A TALE. ; Anon, and.see her quivering stand, 
Like one smit by some hideous dream. 


: “ian ‘* And this thy suit!’’ she clasp’d the blade, 
No piteous, melting tale is mine, _ Lay on the Ancient Book hard by ; 

Of lordlings false and maidens frail ; And calm, though proud, the maiden said, 
Of sterner stuff my heroine, ‘¢ This was a brave man’s legacy i— 

A humble maid of Ennerdale. 


BY RICHARD TAYLOR, ESQ.* 


ba 


‘* A poor, brave man, who strove and died, 
And left his child no ill-won hoard ; 
A pair sat in a latticed poreh— Like him she gains her honest bread, 
A stately youth, a radiant girl ; And scorns thy love, thou abject lord! 
Young Edith, sempstress of the vale, 


And Jocelyn, Raby’s dark-browed earl. «Pass on—pass like the girlish dream, 


That idly, fondly, would ally 
A hunter, or a fisher, he Truth, manhood, honor, with thy name, 

Oft sought a noontide shelter here, And generous thoughts with lineage high. 
With speech of gentlest courtesy, 


And tribute from the hill or mere. ‘Pass on—thy gold and gauds I spurn , 


Foul price of woman’s direst shame— 
In beauty, grace, how near of kin Her barter d love—my bread I earn, 
Woe wd !—in soul, how far apart And bear to Heaven a stainless name.”’ 
as rirg } rj 
iad tamak Se el at She laid the blade ** The Book” beside, 
The heir-looms of the Puritan ; 
Sweet maid !—here rose with earliest dew And calm, though pale, her needle plied, 
Her hymn, like bird-notes heard afar ; Ere thus the heart-struck earl began :-— 
e carol rang, the needle flew, 
While gleam’d her lamp, the Dale's last star. 
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‘‘ Thou peerless girl! forgive, forget ; 
Take state and rank, so be thou mine; 

Cot of her sires! thou wast a shrine And ne’er sat Raby’s coronet 

A By tg “ labor sanctified ; Upon a nobler brow than thine.” — 
te eave thy sheltering vine, * Ah, coronets weigh not ’gainst hearts, 
glitter Raby’s low-born bride ? Those priceless gems, the pure and strong ;— 

Vain, perilous dream ; fond, trustful girl : Nor would I pledge the matron’s vow, 

n . —_ mates not with the dove: To him who plann’d the maiden’s wrong. 
e bright gold of the sated earl Pass on—and wed in thy de 

’ _ — gree— 

O’erpays the fallen rustic’s love! I pardon, while I kise the sed 

He clasps her waist, he whispers bland, Calls back my wandering heart to Thee, 
Bashful, but blest, she drops her seam :— My God, and my forefathers’ God !”’ 


* Author of “ Edinburgh Tales,” &c. Tait’s Magazine. 
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THE LOST CHILD. 


BY LYDIA JANE PIERSON. 


Atone, beneath the heavy shade 
In forest, thick, and wild, 

With timid eye and footstep, strayed 
A poor bewildered child. 

Along the cold swamp’s weedy edge 
He held his devious way, 

Where coiled and hissing in the sedge, 
The hideous serpent lay. 


The demon wolf with ery of death 
Leaped past him in the chase, 
The wild deer lingered in his path 
To scan the stranger's face. 

And pale, and full of agony 
That little face appeared ; 

And terror filled his soft blue eye 
At every sound he heard. 


His yellow curls were bare and wet, 
His little coat was torn, 

And stains of blood were on his feet, 
By reckless travel worn. 

His little heart was sick with fear, 
His brain was wild and weak, 

And hunger’s pain so hard to bear, 
Had blanched his rosy cheek. 


And still by every mossy spot, 
Where pheasant berries hide, 

He sought—and when he found them not, 
Oh! bitterly he cried. 

Four days, that tangled forest through 
He songht his home in vain, 

Fond hearts were breaking there, he knew, 
To see his face again. 


“Mother! oh, mother! was his ery, 
Until his voice grew weak, 
And throat, and tongue all parched, and dry, 
And then he could not speak. 
The silent shades are gathering now 
With dark and dewy wings, 
Forming in dell, and valley low, 
Dim shades of fearful things. 


His frame with curdling horror shook, 
His heart grew cold as clay, 

He crept into a sheltered nook, 
Crouched down and tried to pray. 

And then he thought that God was near, 
To watch above his bed ; 

And every agonizing fear, 
And phantom horror fled. 


The pangs of hunger died away, 

And grief withdrew its sting, 
And slumber o’er his spirit lay 

Soft as an angel’s wing. 

And then he dreamed sweet dreams of home, 
With all its love, and bliss, 

"The rural feast, the lighted room, 
The mother’s tender kiss. 


“The little face grew calm, and white, 
His slumber still, and deep— 

Sweet boy, thy sorrows end to-night, 
Thou wilt not wake to weep. 

Mother—he whispered languidly, 
And hugged the dewy sod— 

’T is done, he wakes to ecstasy, 

And sees the face of God. 


THE LOST CHILD——PARIS ACADEMY OF SCIENCES. 





| lead in two pounds of water.— Athenaeum. 


Tell us, ye white-haired wanderers, 
In life’s dark desert ways, 

Ye who have sowed your path with tears 
So many weary days ; 

Ought we to mourn for him who lies 
In that wild dell alone ; 

Whose weary feet, and weeping eyes, 
Have found their rest so soon ? 


Parws Acapemy or Scrences.—Sept. 8.—T ho 
most important communication was made by \. 
Pouillet, on the storm, near Rouen, of the 19h 
ult. The owners of the property destroyed, oy 
that occasion, have brought an action for indemnity 
against the insurance companies ; assigning as the 
ground of action that the destruction was the resu)|; 
of electricity, and that they are therefore entitled 
to recover. According to the clause in their poli- 
cies, which provides compensation for loss from 
lightning, (feu de crel,) several reports, declaring 
that electricity was present in the storm, and tha: 
the buildings were thrown down, not by the fore 
of the blast of wind, but really by an electrics) 
current—and even going so far as to assert that 
fire was visible—have been received by the acade- 
my. ‘The insurance companies, on their side, have 
not been idle. They have had recourse to M. 
Pouillet, a one of the most eminent men to whom 
on such a subject it was possible to apply ; and 
that gentleman has made investigations on the spot 
—the result of which is, M. Pouillet says that 
electricity had nothing to do with the calamity in 
question. It is possible that the tribunal before 
which the claims of the insurers will be brought, 
will appoint a scientific commission to report on the 
subject.—M. Biot presented an apparatus which is 
used, in Germany, by the sugar manufacturers, to 
try the strength and character of their syrup, and 
also by medical men as a test in diabetic urine. |t 
is of simple construction. It consists of two con- 
centric prisms of nickel ; one of which is fixed, 
whilst the other, to which the eye is applied, is 
movable. They are separated by a tube, which 
is filled with the solution to be examined. The 
two prisms are so placed that the light polarized 
by the first may be refused by the second. The 
solution is now introduced. A colored object is 
seen, which is at first blue. The movable prism 
is then turned until the object is yellow. The 
angle of rotation to arrive at this tint gives, by 
means of a table, the quantity of crystallizable 
sugar contained in the solution. —M. Bourguy read 
a paper, to prove the existence of nerves in the 
serous membranes.—A paper was received from 
M. Matteuci on the electrical powers of the tor- 
pedo. He shows that the discharge proceeds from 
a particular part of the body, between the back 
and the belly—and not, as has been asserted, from 
all parts.—Sept. 15.—Several communications 
were received relative to the disease which has 
manifested itself in the potato.—A letter was read 
from M. de la Rive, on the possibility of rendering 
the electric light available for the use of workmen 
in mines. This gentleman states that five or six 
elements of a pile of copper and an amalgam of 
potassium sufficed to render incandescent two cones 
of charcoal inelosed in a small glass globe.— 
Messrs. Ledoyen and Raphael announced that 
they had obtained a liquid of great utility, for the 
purpose of disinfections in the emanations from an-- 
mal excretions, by dissolving 4 oz. of nitrate of 
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THE HISTORY OF ST. GILES AND ST. JAMES. 203 


CHAPTER XVII. 


the worst thinks Death, when so very near, a 
nuisance : it is made by familiarity a nasty, vulgar, 


Wirn many words did Tom Blast strive to) unhealthy thing ; it is too close a neighbor to be- 
assure St. Giles that the orphan boy had found a come a solemnity. 


watchful parent in his mother’s friend; and St. 


It has been held to be a wise, deep-thoughted 


Giles was fain to look believingly. He saw his) ordinance of the Egyptians that at their banquets 
own doomed childhood in the miserable, mistaught | was served a skeleton, that, in its grim nakedness, 
creature : he saw the wretch prepared to sell him, | it might preach their coming nakedness to all the 
in due season, te Newgate shambles ; and yet the revellers: that it might show their future outline 
passion, the agony that tugged at the transport’s | of bone, when called to lay aside the fleshly gar- 


heart must be subdued: he must mask his hate 


ment, laced and interlaced with so divine a mystery 


with a calm look, must utter friendly words.| of nerves that, subtle as light, conveys the bliss 


«“°T was kind of you, mate—very kind,’’ said St. | 


Giles, ‘‘to take such care of the young cretur. | 
Well, good day,’’ and St. Giles colored and stam- | 
mered as he felt the eye of Blast was upon him—| 
‘+ we shall meet again.”’ 

‘* You never said a truer word,”’ cried Blast, 
and he held forth his hand. St. Giles breathed | 
heavily; he would rather have grasped a wolf by 
the throat ; and then he took the hand that had all 
but fitted the halter to his own neck. ‘ We shill 
meet again,’’ said Blast ; and the words, like bodi- 
less furies, seemed to St. Giles to fill the air around 
him. He passed from the Jane into the open street, 
and still they followed him; still each syllable 
seemed a devil threatening him. ‘* We shall meet 
again,’’ rang in his ears, torturing his brain; and 

ain he saw the ghastly horror of the morning ; 
again beheld those fifteen corded wretches ; again 
beheld the shadow of himself. He passed on, 
crossed the road; the street was thronged; the 
hubbub of the day was at its height; yet St. Giles 
saw nothing but those pinioned men, and the 
preacher of Christ’s word, in the name of his| 
merciful Master, solacing sinners to be in a mo- 
ment strangled by the warrant of a Christian king. 
He paused, and with his hand before his eyes, 
leant against a wall; and piercing words in terrible 
distinetness fell upon him—*‘ I am the resurrection 
and the life.” He started, and a few paces from 
him, in St. Giles’ churchyard, he beheld the parish 
priest. The holy man was reading the burial ser- 
vice over pauper clay; was sanctifying ashes to 
ashes, dust to dust, amid the whirl of life—the 
struggle and the roar of money-clawing London. 

The ceremony went on, the solemn sentences 
tuned with the music of eternal hopes, fitfully 
heard through cries of “chairs to mend,’’ and 

‘live mackerel.’’ The awful voice of Death 
seemed scoffed, derided, by the reckless bully, 
Life. The prayer that embalmed poor human 
dust for the judgment, seemed as measured gib- 
gerish that could never have a meaning for those 
who hurried to and fro, as though immortality 
dwelt in their sinews. And that staid and serious- 
looking man, with upturned eyes and sonorous 
voice, clad in a robe of white, and holding an 
opened book—why, what was he? Surely, he 
was playing some strange part in a piece of busi- 
hess in which business men could have no interest. 
The ceremony is not concluded, and now comes 
an adventurous trader with a dromedary and a 
moukey on its back, the well-taught pug, with 
doffed feathered cap, sagaciously soliciting half- 
pence. And there, opposite the church-yard, the 
prayer of the priest coming brokenly to his ears, 


of being. And so was a skull made a moralist; 
and solemn were the mute exhortations falling 
from its grinning jaws; profound its comic teach- 
ing. For, apart from association, the expression 
of a bare skull has, to ourselves at least, nothing 
in it serious; nay, there has always seemed to us 
a quaint cheerfulness in it. The cheek-bones look 
still puckered with a smile, as though contracted 
when it flung aside the mask of life, and caught a 
glimpse of the on-coming glory. 
And the Egyptians are lauded for their dinner 
skeleton. Indeed, at the first thought, it seems a 
notable way of teaching sobriety and good man- 
ners. Yet, could we come at the truth—could we 
know the very heart of the banquet, throbbing 
after an hour or so, with hot wine—we should 
know, past dispute, how grievously the great 
Preacher Bone had failed in his purpose. We 
should hear of quick-witted Egyptians making 
unseemly jokes at his gaunt nakedness ; we should 
see one reprobate idolater of leeks capping death’s- 
head with an empty bowl, even as a boy ventures 
a joke upon his sleeping schoolmaster. We should 
see another—a fine young Theban—spirting wine 
in the cavernous eye-holes of Death, bidding him 
look double for the libation. But of these jests 
we hear nothing ; we only hear of the wisdom of 
the whereabout of the skeleton, and nothing of the 
affronts that—we would almost swear to the fact 
—its familiarity with the living drew upon it. 
And therefore—oh, legislators !—remove city 
church-yards from the shop-doors of citizens. 
Your goodly purpose has altogether failed. By 
huddling the dead with the living, it was doubtless 
your benign intention to place a lesson continually 
in the eyes of trading men—to show them how 
vain and fleeting was even a cent. per cent. profit 
—to prove that however thumping the balayce ou 
the books, Death, with his dirty, grave-yard fin- 
gers, might any minute come and wipe itout. The 
thing has not succeeded. How many hackney- 
coach stands have with the best intention been 
established near churchyards! For hours and 
hours the drivers sit and sit, with one eye upon 
the grave, and another on the pavement. And yet 
these men, so open to daily meditation—sv ap- 
pealed to by tomb-stone eloquence—these men are 
scarcely to be trusted with unweighed bulhon, 
We speak within measure when we say that not 
above a hundred times have we heard of a hackney- 
coachman returning sovereigns which—in a mo- 
ment of vinous enthusiasm—had been unguardedly 
tendered for shillings. No: we could swear n. 
Not above a hundred times. 

And still St. Giles stood, listening the burial 


1s a tradesman smiling at his counter, ringing the| service, when he felt something pulling at his 
cuin, and hardly souffing the Golgotha at his door, | coat-skirt. He looked round, and saw his half- 
asking what article he next shall have the happi- | brother the precocious Jingo, lauded by ‘Tom Blast, 
ness toshow. And thus in London higi-ways do| at his side. ‘I say,’’ cried the urchin with a 
Death and Life shoulder each other. Ard Life wink, and pointing towards a spot in the church- 








heeds not the foul, impertinent warning ; but at| yard, ‘‘ that’s where we put the old ’oman.” 
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204 THE HISTORY OF ST. 


** What—mother? Where?” cried St. Giles. 
Jingo picked up a piece of broken "bacco-pipe 
from the pavement. ‘‘ Bet you a pound,”’ said 
the boy, “I'll hit the place. Why, jist there ;" 
and unerringly he pjtehed the fragment on a dis- 
tant grave. This done, Jingo nodded in self- 
approval. 
Without a word, St. Giles entered the church- 
yard, and approached the grave; Jingo running 
like a dog at his side. ‘* Poor soul! poor soul!” 
eried St. Giles; and then, looking earnestly down 
upon the clay, he added, ‘‘ after all, it’s a better 
place than the Lane—a better place.”’ 
** Bless your ‘art,’’ said the boy, ** that’s what 
mother said afore she come here. She called me 
tu her, and said she was a goin’ to be appy at last 
—and then there was a man as read to her two or 
three times out of a book, and would read for all 
Tom Blast said he ’d get him pumped on for com- 
ing to the lane—well, when she talked o’ being 
appy, the man said she was a wicked eretur to 
think o’ sich athing. And then didn’t the old 
*oman wring her hands, and call Tom Blast sich 
names—and didn’t she hug me like nothin’, and 
scream out, and ask who'd take care o’ met”’ 

**T’ll take care of you,’’ cried St. Giles, and 
he placed an arm about the boy’s neck. ‘* Be a 
good child, and 1’ll take care of you: I promise 
it—here I promise it; here, where poor mother 
lies. And you will be a good boy, won’t yout” 
asked St. Giles affectionately, and tears came into 
his eyes. 

**Oh, won't I though!” cried Jingo, plainly 
expecting some reward for his ready promise. 

‘*T know you will—I’m sure you will,’’ said 
St. Giles, patting the boy's head; ‘‘ and now go 
home, and you and I°}] meet again afore long. 
Here ’s a shilling for you ; and mind you take no 
more handkerchers.’’ Jingo seized the money— 
ducked his head up and down—and in a moment 
disappeared in Hog-lane. ‘I’ll save him from 
that devil—as God ’s in heaven I will,’” cried St. 
Giles, and as though nerved with a good purpose, 
he walked sharply on. He had suddenly found in 
life a new responsibility, and with it new deter- 
mination. With this thought he pursued his rapid 
way towards the mansion of St. James. With 
trembling hand he struck the knocker: again and 
again, harder and harder. Still the door remained 
closed: and then, to the faney of St. Giles, the 
lion’s head looked sneeringly at him, mocking his 
errand. ‘*There’s nobody at home,”’ said St. 
Giles despondingly, and at the same moment the 
door was opened by a foothoy, a most bright 
mulatto of about fifteen. There was an ease, a 
self-assurance in the youth, that proved him to 
have been born for the brilliant livery that adorned 
him. He seemed to have come into the world, 
like a parroquet, to disport in gaudy covering. 
And thus, a very nestling, he had been fledged 
with the St. James’ livery ; for when scarcely six 
years old, he had been presented as a sort of doll 
footboy to one of the marquess’ daughters: like 
her pet pug, he was such a curious little wretech— 
such a pretty little monster. Tis color was so 
bright—his nose so flat—his eyes so sharp—and 
he had this advantage of the pug, his hair was so 
woolly. Had he been made of the best Nankin 
china—and not compounded of Saxon and negro 
blood—-he had scarcely been more precious. Still, 
auman toy as he was, he had this drawback from 
his humanity: Ralph—such was his name—grew 
out of the curious; he shot up from the squab 
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Indian image into the lanky, loose-jointed youth, 
Could he have remained all his life under four feet. 
he would have continued a treasure ; but he grew. 
and growing, was lowered from the eminence of 
his childhood to the flat walk of the servants’ hij), 
It was so pretty to see him—like an elfin dwarf 
from some Indian mine—tripping with prayer-book 
at his young lady’s heels: but nature, with he; 
old vulgarity, would have her way, and so, Ralph, 
the son of Cesar Gum, who was duly married \, 
Kitty Muggs, who in good time duly buried her 
African lord—Ralph, we say, was fast spindling 
into the mere footman. And he had ever had a 
quick sense of the rights of livery. It was a gar\ 
that, placing him in near and dear communication 
with the noble, by consequence elevated him to 4 
height, not measurable by any moral barometer, 
above common people. He looked, as from a Jad- 
der, down upon the vulgar. His mother, th 
widowed Gum, would in her mild, maternal) wa, 
remonstrate with her beloved child, on his unchris- 
tian pride ; and when in turn rebuked, as she neve; 
failed to be, with exorbitant interest, she wou| 
comfort herself by declaring to herself, ** that i) 
was just so with his blessed father, who was gon 
to a better place. He, too, had such a spirit.’ 
Little thought St. Giles, as he stood confronted 
with that young mulatto—at the time with al! his 
thoughts half-buried in a pottle, from which |i 
fished up strawberry after strawberry, conveying 
the fruit with a judicial smack to his mouth—lit:k 
thought St. Giles that he stood before the only 
child of the negro Cesar, who, in Covent-garden 
watch-house, had borne witness against him. As 
yet St. Giles had ventured no sy)lable of inquiry. 
when young Ralph, in his own masterly manuer. 
began the dialogue. 

**T say, if it isn’t an uncivil thing to put to ; 
gentleman—how much might you have given th 
marquess for this house’? You couldn't tell vs. 
nohow, could you?’’ and master Ralph sucked 
strawberry between his white, paternal teeth. 

** What do you mean, mate?’’ asked St. Giles. 
with a stare. 

Ralph returned an astonished look at the faim!- 
iarity, and then spat a strawberry-stalk on ~ 
Giles’ foot. He then continued. ‘* Why, in cour 
you ’ve bought the house, else you ’d never hav: 
made such a hullabaloo with the knocker. As | 
said afore, how much might you have give { 
it?” 

**T ask your pardon, I ‘m sure,”’ said St. Giles. 
**T thought at last everybody was out.”’ 

‘** Everybody but me—for kitehen-maids go for 
nothing—is. But what did you give for the house. 
I say?’’ again repeated the witty Ralph ; laughing 
at his own indomitable humor. 

** Lor, Ralph,” cried a female head, hanging 
over the banister, ‘lor, Ralph, why don’t you 
answer the poor man?’’ Saying this, the head 
for a moment disappeared, and then again showed 
itself on the shoulders of a fat little woman, who 
bustled down into the hall. 
‘* Now I tell you what it is,’’ said the youthful 
footman, glowing very yellow, and holding up his 
fore-finger at the intruder, ‘if you don’t let m« 
mind my business, you shan’t come here, when 
they're out, at all—now mind that.” 

** Ha! if only your dear father could hear you, 
would n't it break his heart! For the seven years 
we lived together he never said a crooked word to 
me, and Ralph, you know it. He was a man,’ 











said the widow in that earnest tone with which 
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widows would sometimes fain convey a sense of 
value of the past invaluable. ‘* He was a man!”’ 

‘«] s’pose he was’’—replied the filial Ralph— 
«you 've said so such a many times ; all I know 
is, [ know nothing about him—and I don’t want to 
know nothing.” 

* Well, if ever I thought to hear such words 
come out of that livery! Don't you expect that 
something will happen to yout Know nothing 
about your own father! When—only you're a 
shade or two lighter, for your dear father wasn't 
ashamed of what God give him to cover him with 
—only a shade or two, and you ‘re as like him as 
one crow ’s like another.’’ And this Mrs. Gum 
further clenched with—*‘ And you know you are.”’ 

Master Ralph Gum turned a deeper and deeper 
yellow, as his mother spoke. His indignation, 
however, at his avowed similitude to his departed 
sire, was too large to be voluble through a human 
mouth. He therefore turned abruptly from his 
widowed parent, and angrily shouted at St. Giles 
—* What do you want!”’ 

‘‘] want his young lordship,’’ answered St. 
Giles. ‘ He told me to bring this,’’ and St. Giles 
presented the card. : 

‘* Well, I can read this plain enough,” said 
Ralph. 

‘And if you can,”’ cried Mrs. Gum, ‘‘ who 
have you to thank for the blessing but your dear 
father? Tit his dying day, he couldn't read, 
sweet fellow; but he made you a gentleman, and 
yet you know nothing of him.” 

‘You shan’t come here at all, if you can’t be- 
have yourself,”’ cried Master Ralph to his mother, 
evidently meaning to keep his word. Then turn- 
ing to St. Giles, he said—‘* You ’d better take this 
to Mr. Tangle.” 

** Tangle—a—lawyer?’’ cried St. Giles, with 
a quick recollection of that wise man of Newgate. 

‘He's at the committee at the Cocoa-Tree: I 
dare say it’s election business, and he ‘}] send you 
down—if you ’re worth the money—with the other 
chaps. I don’t know nothing more about it,” 
cried Master Ralph, perceiving that St. Giles was 
about to make further inquiry—* all I can say to 
you is, the Cocoa-Tree.”’ 

“I’m a going alittle that way, young man,”’ 
said Mrs, Gum, and I*}l show tat . 

‘“*And mind what I say,”’ cried Ralph to his 
mother, closing the door, and speaking with his 
face almost jammed between it and the postern, 
“mind what I say: if you can’t behave yourself, 
you don’t come no more here.’’ And then he 
shut the door. 

“Ha! he doesn’t mean it—not a bit of it,’’ said 
Mrs.Gum. “He ’s such a good eretur; so like 
his father—only a little more lively.” 

“And he’s dead?’ said St. Giles, not know- 
ing well what to say. 

‘** And I'm alone,” sighed Mrs. Gum. ‘“ His 
father was a flower, that cretur was: he'd a 
kissed the stones I walk upon. He was too hon- 
est for this world. He caught his death—nothing 
shall ever persuade me out of it—upon principle. 

‘* After what fashion?’ asked St. Giles. 

‘* Why you see it was in a hard frost—and poor 
soul! if there was a thing he could n't ‘bide in 
the world, it was frost. He hated it worser than 
any snake ; and it was nat'ral, for he was born in 
a hot place, where monkeys and cocoa-nuts come 
from—this is the way to the Cocoa-Tree. Well, 
it was a hard frost, and he was out with the car- 
nage at a state-ball at the palace. He was in full- 
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dress of course—with those dreadful silk stock- 
ings. All the other servants put on their gaiters ; 
but he would n’t—he was so particlar to orders. 
Well, the cold flew to the calves of his legs, and 
then up into his stomach, and then—oh, young 
man! I’ve never looked at silk stockings that I 
hav’n't shivered again. ‘That’s the way to the 
Cocoa-Tree :”’ and with this, Mrs. Gum, possibly 
to hide her emotion, suddenly turned a corner, and 
left St. Giles alone. 

But he needed no pilotage: the Cocoa-Tree 
was well known to him; and with his best haste 
he made his way to its hospitality. Arrived there, 
he inquired for Mr. ‘Tangle, and was immediately 
shown into the presence of that very active legalist, 
who sat at the head of a table with a heap of 
papers before him. On each side of the table sat 
a row of thoughtful men, each with a glass at his 
hand, all convoked to protect the British constitu- 
tion, menaced as it was in its most vital part—a 
part, by the way, seldom agreed‘upon by those 
who talk most about it—by a candidate for the 
representation of the borough of Liquorish ; an in- 
truder upon the property of the Marquess of St. 
James. The borough, time out of mind, had been 
the property of the family ; to attempt to wrest it 
from the family grasp was little less felonious than 
an attack upon the family plate-chest. Twice or 
thrice there had been murmurs of a threatened 
contest ; but now, on the retirement of Sir George 
Warmington from the seat, that his young lord- 
ship might gracefully drop himself into it, a plebe- 
ian candidate, with an alarming amount of money, 
had absolutely declared himself. Such audacity 
had stirred from its depths the very purest patriot- 
ism of Mr. Tangle, who lost no time in waiting 
upon Mr. Folder—with whom since the first Sab- 
bath interview in Red Lion Square, he had kept 
up a running acquaijntanceship—and immediately 
offering himself, body and the precious sou] the 
bedy contained, at the service of the Marquess. 
Mr. Folder had just the order of mind to perceive 
and value the merits of Tangle; and the lawyer 
was instantly appointed as the head and heart of 
the committee sitting at the Cocva-Tree, for his 
young lordship’s return for—in the words of ‘Tan- 
gle—his own sacred property of Liquorish. 

‘* Well, my good young man,”’ said Tangle to 
St. Giles, *‘ you of course are one of the right 
sort. You come to give usa vote? To be sure 
youdo. Well, there ’s a post chaise for you, din- 
ners on the road—hot suppers, and a bottle of 
generous wine to send you happy to bed. His 
lordship scorns to give a bribe ; but every honest 
voter has a right to expect the common necessa- 
ries of life.”’ 

‘*T ve never a vote,”’ said St. Giles, “ nothing 
of the sort. I wish | had.”’ 

** You wish you had, indeed!” cried Tangle. 
‘* None of your impudence, fellow. What brings 
you here, then !”’ 

‘*I’ve been to his lordship’s house, and they 
sent me here. His lordship told me to come to 
him in London, and give me this ecard. He told 
me as how he’d take me into his service,’ added 
St. Giles with a slight shudder, for as Tangle 
looked full upon him, he remembered all the hor- 
rors of Newgate—all brought to his memory by 
that legal stare. Years had passed over Tangle, 
and save that the lines in his face were cut a little 
deeper, and marked a little blacker, his were the 
same features—the very same that frowned on the 
boy horse-stealer in the condemned cell. 
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** Well, his lordship ’s not here,’’ said Tangle ; 
** and he’s too busy now to attend to such raff as 
you. Away with you.” 

** Stop, stop,” cried a low whistling voice ; and 
a gentleman with a very white, thistledown kind 
of hair, a small withered face, and remarkably lit- 
tle eyes, called back St. Giles. ‘* 1 suppose, my 
man,”’ said the aged gentleman, putting on his 
best possible look of vigor, and endeavoring to 
take the most of his shrunk anatomy, ‘I sup- 

ose, my fine fellow, you can fight? Eh? You 
look as if you could fight.’’ And then the querist 
chuckled, as though he talked of an enjoyment 
peculiarly adapted to man. 

** Why, yes, sir,” said St. Giles, ‘*I can fight 
a little, | hope, in a good cause.”’ 

**Upon my life, Mr. Folder,”’ said Tangle, 
‘* the world ’s come to something when such as he 
is to judge of causes.”’ 

‘* But he ‘s a stout fellow—a very stout fellow,” 
whispered Folder to the lawyer ; and as I’m cred- 
ibly informed that the other side have hired an 
army of ruffians—I even know the very carpenter 
who has made the bludgeons—why, we mustn't 
he taken by surprise. I’m never for violence ; 
but when our blessed constitution is threatened by 
a rabble, we can’t be too strong.’’ 

Mr. Tangle nodded sagaciously at this, and 
again addressed St. Giles. ‘* Well, then, fellow, 
if you ’re not above earning an honest bit of bread, 
we'll find employment for you. Besides, you 
may then see his lordship, and he may have an 
opportunity of knowing what you ’re worth.” 

**1'll do anything for his lordship, bless him !’’ 
cried St. Giles. 

** There, now, none of your blessings. We’re 
too old birds to be caught with such chaff as that. 
Your duty as an honest man will be to knock down 
everybody that wears a yellow riband, and to ask 
no questions.”’ Such were the instructions of 
Tangle; and St. Giles, who had no other hope 
than to see his lordship, bowed a seeming acqui- 
escence. 

** You may get some refreshment,”* said Folder, 
‘*and so be ready to start with the next batch. 
Mind, however, at least until the day of nomina- 
tion, to keep yourself sober; on that day, why 
everything ’s ad liitum. When I say ad libitum, 
I mean that you will be expected to take the best 
means to defend our blessed constitution. And 
when I say the best means’’— 

‘*He knows, Mr. Folder; he knows,’’ inter- 
rupted Tangle. ‘He'll drink like a fish, and 
fight like a cock; I can tell it by the looks of 
him ;”’ and with this compliment the attorney 
waved St. Giles from the apartment; a waiter 
taking possession of him, and showing him to a 
smaller room wherein were congregated about a 
dozen minstrels, especially hired by Tangle to 

lay away the hearts and voices of the voters of 
Lisdndk. Our blessed constitution was to be 
supported by a big drum, two or three trumpets, 
as many clarionets, an oboe, a fiddle or two, and 
a modest triangle. ‘* There was nothing like mu- 
sic to bring folks up to the poll,’’ was the avowal 
of Tangle. ‘* Fools were always led by the ears, 
When they heard ‘ Hearts of oak,’ they always 
thought they had the commodity in their own 
breasts—and never paused at the bribery oath, 
when ‘ Britons strike home’ was thundering be- 
side "em. He'd carry many an election with no- 
thing but masic, eating and drinking, and a plenty 
of money. Music was only invented to gammon 





human nature; and that was one of the reasons 
women were so fond of it.”’ And animated by 
this forlorn creed, Mr. Tangle had ordered the 
aforesaid minstrels to meet that day at the Cocoa. 
Tree that they might be duly transported to the 
borough of Liquorish. There was no doubt tha, 
musicians might have been engaged on or near th, 
spot; but there was something tasteful and gene- 
rous in hiring harmony at the mart of all luxuries 
—London. All the minstrels—A pollo is so ofie;, 
half-brother to Baechus—were very drunk ; ang 
therefore gave an uproarious welcome to St. Giles. 
Brief, however, was the greeting; for in a fey 
minutes the waiter returned with the intelligenc: 
that ** the van was at the door; and that Mr. Tay. 
gle’s order was that they should drive off direc:. 
ly ; otherwise they would n’t be at Liquorish tha; 
blessed night.’ Hereupon there was a clamorou: 
order for a glass all round; the minstrels bein, 
unanimous in their determination not to stir a fio; 
or strike a note in defence of their glorious consi: 
tution without it. Mr. Tangle knew his merece. 
naries too well to oppose such patriotism ; ther 
fore the liquor was brought and swallowed, a) 
the band, with St. Giles among them, elimbe: 
into the strange, roomy vehicle at the door; tx 
driver, with a flood of brandy burning in his face. 
taking the reins. ‘The horses, employed on tii 
oceasion, had evidently been degraded for 1). 
nonce, They were large, sleek, splendid crea- 
tures, prematurely removed from a carriage, \ 
whirl a plebeian vehicle thirty miles from London, 
at the quickest speed. There seemed a sad, «: 
ominous contrast between the driver and th: 
beasts. He might continue to hold the reins be- 
tween his fumbling fingers—he might maint: 
his seat; the horses might not, contemptuous 0! 
the human brute above them, cast off his gover:- 
ment. Such were evidently the thoughts of 1: 
waiter as he cast an eye from the steeds to ti 
driver, and then laughed as the wickedness of |), 
man nature will sometimes laugh at its proplo 
of mischief. In that leer, the waiter saw the dv- 
ver and the contents of the caravan sudden!y we’. 
tering like frogs in a ditch. And the waiter was 
a genuine seer, as the reader will discover. 

‘* All ready, gemmen?’’ hiccupped the driver. 
trying to look round at his harmonious load. 

** Wait a minute,”’ cried the first clarionet, «|. 
was also the leader; ‘‘ jest a minute,”’ and then 
he made his instrument give a horrible scream 
and a grunt, whereupon he cried ‘ all right,” anc 
burst into ** See the conquering hero comes,”’ {iis 
co-mates following him with all the precision per- 
mitted by rough-riding and hard-drinking. Avd 
so they took their way from the Cocoa-Tree, play- 
ing beyond Shoreditch an anticipatory strain 0! 
triumph—a glorifying measure that was to hers! 
the conquest of young St. James in the cause o! 
purity and truth. 

** | think we ’ve given ’em their belly-full now, 
at length said the hautboy, removing that peacr- 
breaker from his lips. ‘* We need n’t play to ti 
green bushes,’’ and the musician looked abou 
him at the opening country. ‘I say,’’ and le 
called to the driver, ‘‘ I do hear that the other side 
isn’t a going to have no music at all; no flags: 
no open houses for independent voters. A govt 
deal he knows about the wants of the peuple. 
Bless his innocence! Thinks to get into Parlia- 
ment without music !”’ : 

** Well, it is wonderful,” observed one of the 
fiddlers, an old, thin-faced, somnolent-looking 
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man, with the tip of his nose like an old pen dyed 
with red ink—** it is odd to consider what ignora- 
muses they are that think to go into Parliament. 
Why, you can no more make a member without 
music than bricks without straw; it isn’t to be 
done. Speechifying’s very well; but there’s 
nothing that stirs the hearts of the people, and 
makes ’em think o’ their rights, like a jolly 
”? 

bays 0 bang of my drum,’’ observed the humble 
advocate of that instrument, ‘‘ sometimes goes 
more to make a Member of Parliament than all 
his fine sayings. Bless your souls! if we could 
only come to the bottom of the matter, we should 
find that it was in fact our instruments that very 
often made the law-makers, and not the folks as 
vote for em: my big drum ’s represented in Parlia- 
ment, though I dare be sworn there ’s not a mem- 
ber that will own to it.’’ 

“And my clarionet’s represented, too,”’ cried 
the leader, advocating his claim. 

“Yes, and my triangle,”’ exclaimed the player 
of that three-sided instrument, wholly unconscious 
of the satiric truth that fell from him. 

‘Capital ale here !’’ cried the driver, with in- 
creasing thickness of speech, as he drew up at an 
inn-door. It was plain that the county of Essex 
—or at least that part of it that led from London 
to Liquorish—was peculiarly blessed with good 
ale: for at every inn, the driver pulled up short, 
and proclaimed the heart-cheering news—‘ Capi- 
tal ale here!’”’ They were the only words he ut- 
tered from the time he had passed Shoreditch- 
church. Indeed, he seemed incapable of any other 
speech ; he seemed a sort of human parrot, reared 
and taught in a brewery—endowed with no other 
syllables than ‘* Capital ale here!" And still, as 
we have hinted, the words grew thicker and thick- 
er in his mouth ; too thick to drop from his lips, 
and so they rumbled in his jaws, whilst he cast a 
hopeless look about him, despairing to get them 
out; yet at every new hostelry making a sound, 
that plainly meant—* Capital ale here.’ Hap- 
pily for him, according to his dim idea of felicity, 

e mumbled to quick interpreters. Hence, ere 
half the journey was accomplished, the driver 
seemed possessed of no more intelligence than a 
lump of reeking clay. He twiddled the reins be- 
tween his fingers, and sometimes opened his eyes, 
that saw not the backs of the horses he seemed to 
look down upon. But the brutes were intelligent : 
they, it appeared, knew the road ; knew, it almost 
seemed so, the filthy imbecility of the driver ; and 
so, with either a pity or contempt for the infirmity 
of human nature, they took care of their charioteer 
and his besotted passengers. True it is, St. Giles 
at times cast anxious looks about him; at times, 
ventured to hint a doubt of the sobriety of the 
driver; whereupon, he was called a fool, a cow- 
ard, and a nincompoop, by his companions, who 
considered his anxiety for the safety of his bones 
as an extreme piece of conceit, very offensive to 
the rest of the company. ‘ You won’t break 
sooner than any of us, will you!’’ asked the first 
fiddle. ‘‘ Besides, you ’re too drunk for any harm 
to come to you.”’ St. Giles was as sober as a 
water-god. ‘* A good deal too drunk: for if you 
knew anything— say, that was a jolt, wasn’t 
it?” —(for the vehicle had bounced so violently 
against a mile-stone, that the shock half-opened 
the eyes of the driver)—-‘‘ you ’d know that a man 
who’s properly drank never comes to no sort of 
harm. There ’s a good angel always living in a 
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bottle ; you ’ve only to empty it, and the angel 
takes care of you directly : sees you home, if it’s 
ever so dark, and finds the key-hole for you, if 
your hand is ever so unsteady. No: it’s only 
your sneak-up chaps, that are afraid of the glass, 
that get into trouble, break their bones, and catch 
rheumatiz, and all that. Whereas, if your skin’s 
as full of liquor as a grape’s full of juice, you 
may lay yourself down in a ditch like a little baby 
in his mother’s lap, and wake in the morning fur 
all the world like a opening lily.” 

The latter part of this sentence was scarcely 
heard by St. Giles, for the horses had suddenly 
burst into a gallop ; the vehicle swayed to and fro, 
flew round a turning of the road, and striking 
against the projecting roots of a huge tree, threw 
all its human contents into a green-mantled pond 
on the other side of the narrow highway, one 
wheel rolling independently off. St. Giles, un- 
hurt, but drenched to the skin, immediately set 
about rescuing his all but helpless companions. 
He tugged and tugged at the inert mass, the 
driver, and at length succeeded in dragging him 
from the pond, and setting him against a bank. 
He groaned, and his lips moved, and then he 
grunted—* Capital ale here.’’ The first clarionet 
scrambled from the pool, and seizing his instru- 
ment, that had rolled into the mud, immediately 
struck up ‘‘See the conquering hero comes !”’ 
The first drum, inspired by the melodious courage 
of his companion, banged away at the parchment, 
but alas! for the first fiddle : the bacchanal good 
angel, of which he had but a moment since so 
loudly vaunted, had forsaken him at his worst 
need ; and that prime Cremona was rescued from 
water, mud, and duckweed with a broken arm. 
He was, however, unconscious of the injury ; and 
before he was well out of the pond, assured St. 
Giles that if he would only have the kindness and 
good-fellowship to let him alone, he could sleep 
where he was like any angel. 

It was about ten o'clock at night, but for the 
season very dark. St. Giles, from the time that 
he could see the milestones knew that he must be 
near the wished-for borough. It was in vain to 
talk to his companions. Some were senseless and 
stupid ; some roaring bravado, and some trying to 
give vent to the most horrid music. Again and 
again he hallooed, but the louder he cried, the 
stronger the big drum beat—the more demonia- 
cally the clarionet screamed. ‘There was no other 
way : he would seek the first habitation, that he 
might return with succor to the wet, the drunk, 
and the wounded. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


St. Giles had run pretty briskly for some quarter 
of an hour, when he discovered in the distance— 
glowing amid trees—a speck of light. It was 
plain, there was a human habitation, though away 
from the main road. He paused for a moment : 
should he follow the highway, or strike off in the 
direction of that taper ? 


beacon. He crossed two or three fields, and then 


found himself in a winding green lane: now, as: 


he ran on, he lost the light; and now again, like 


hope renewed, it beamed upon him. At length he- 


came full upon the homestead. It was an old cir- 


cular dwelling; so thronged about by tree and’ 


bush, that it seemed impossible that any light 
within could manifest itself to the distant wayfarer. 


A type this, as it will appear, of the heart of the- 


Another moment, and he- 
had leapt the hedge, and was making fast for the- 
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master. He affected a solitude from the world: 
he believed that he was hidden from his fellow- 
man, and yet the inextinguishable goodness that 
glowed within him, made him a constant mark for 
the weary and wretched. For a brief space St. 
Giles considered the cottage. It was plastered 
with rough-cast ; at the first glance, seemingly a 
poor squalid nook. But a closer survey showed it 
to be a place where the household gods fared not 
upon black bread and mere water. The garden 
patch before it was filled with choicest flowers ; 
not a weed intruded its idle life upon them. It 
was a place where neatness and comfort seemed to 
have met in happiest society. St. Giles listened, 
and heard low voices within. At length, he 
knocked at the door. 

‘“* Who ’s there ?”’ 
house. 
ing.”’ 

‘* It’s a traveller,’’ answered St. Giles, ‘‘ that 
wants help for a lot of poor souls that ’s tumbled 
in a ditch.” 

In a moment the door was opened, and a grey- 
headed, large-faced, burly man, with a candle in 
his hand, stood at the threshold. He waril 
placed the light between the speaker and himself, 
shading it, and with a suspicious glance looked 
hard upon St. Giles; whose eager soul was in a 
moment in his eyes; and then, trembling from 
head to foot, he cried, ‘* God be blessed, sir—and 
is it indeed you?”’ 

‘*My name, traveller, is Capstick,” said the 
man, bending his brows upon St. Giles, and look- 
ing determined to be too much for the stranger at 
his door; a new-comer, it was very likely, come 
to trick him. ‘‘ My name is Capstick, what may 
be yours? Here, Jem, you slug—do you know 
this pilgrim ?”’ 

Another moment, and Jem—old Bright Jem, 
with grey grizzled head, shrunk face, and low bent 
shoulders, stood in the door-way. Ere Jem could 
speak, St. Giles discovered him: ‘* And you, too, 
here! Lord, who ’d have hoped it?”’ 

** Don’t know a feather on him,”’ said Jem, ** but 
he seems to know us, wet as he is.”’ 

‘““ Why, that’s it, you see. A fellow froma 
horse-pond will know anybody who’s a supper 
and bed to give him. It’s the base part of our 
base nature.’”’ And then the misanthrope turned 
to St. Giles. ‘‘ Well, my wet friend, as you 
know my name and Jem’s—what mark may you 
carry in the world? What name have you been 
ruddled with ?”’ 

St. Giles paused a moment; and then stammer- 
ing said, ** You shall know that by-and-bye.”’ 

** Very well,” cried Capstick, ‘* we can wait.” 
Saying this, he again stepped back into the cot- 
tage, and was about to close the door. 

‘Oh never mind me,” cried St. Giles: **1 Il 
get on asI can; all I ask of you is to come and 
help the poor creturs: some of ’em dying with 
their hurts for what I know.” 

** Jem,”’ said Capstick, ** we ’re fools to do it; 
but it’s clear, we were born to be fools. So, get 
the lantern, that we may go and bury the dead. 
Do make haste, Jem,’’ urged Capstick with strange 
misanthropy ; albeit Jem moved about with all the 
vigor time had left him. ‘‘ How you do crawl— 
though, after all, I don’t see why you should n’t. 
What ’s people in a ditch to them who ’ve a warm 
bed and a snug roof over’em? Then as for 
dying, death's every man’s own business ; quite a 

»private affair, in which, as I see, nobody else has 
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any right to trouble himself. Now, do come 
along, you old caterpillar,”’ and Capstick, staff jn 
hand, stept forth, Jem limping after him. 

Whilst Capstick leads the way—a shorter one 
than that traversed by St. Giles—into the main 
road, we may explain to the reader the combined 
causes that have presented the muffin-maker and 
linkman as little other than eremites on the skirts 
of the borough of Liquorish. Mr. Capstick had 
turned his muffins into a sufficient number of 
guineas for the rest of his days, and therefore de- 
termined to retire from Seven Dials to the country. 
Mrs. Capstick would never hear of going to be 
buried alive from London ; and therefore resolved 
upon nothing more remote than a suburban where- 
about. Hackney, or Pimlico, or Islington, she 
might be brought to endure ; but no, if she knew 
herself, nothing should make her go and live, as 
she pathetically put it, like an owl in a bush. 
Capstick met all these objections in his usually 
lofty way : ‘ she was a foolish woman, but would 
learn better.”’ This, again and again he avowed ; 
though no man had less faith in the avowal than 
himself. Still, it kept up his dignity continually 
to call his wife a foolish woman ; albeit, he was 
generally compelled to yield to the folly he im- 
periously condemned. atters were at this crisis, 
when suddenly Mrs. Capstick fell sick and died. 
** She would have been an excellent creature,” 
Capstick said, ‘if it had not been her misfortune 
to be a woman. However, poor soul! she could 
not help that ; and therefore, why should he blame 
her?’ Very often, Capstick would so deliver 
himself, his eyes filling with tears, as he tried to 
twitch his lips into a cynical smile at all woman- 
kind, and at the late Mrs. Capstick in particular. 
** Sull,’’ he would say, ‘‘she had her virtues. 
Every day of her life would she walk round every 
one of his shirt-butions that no one of them might 
be missing. He hated all tomb-stone fiourishes, 
otherwise he would have had that special virtue— 
he meant the buttons—specially named in her 
epitaph. One comfort, however, he always had to 
think of: whatever his love was for her, he never 
let her know it. Ohdear,no! It was like show- 
ing the weak part of a fortress to all comers: 
some day or the other ’t would be sure to be taken 
advantage of.”’ 

And the death of Mrs. Capstick—the muflin- 
maker would never confess that for months he 
pined like a solitary dove at the loss—jefi him free 
to choose his abode. Whereupon he quitted Lon- 
don, and built himself a house almost buried in a 
wood some two miles from Liquorish ; and this 
house, or hut, he, setting himself up as a sort of 
Diogenes—kind, butter-hearted impostor !—called 
with a flourish, The Tub! The satire was lest 
upon nearly all the inhabitants of Liquorish, many 
of whom discovered, as they believed, a very 
natural cause for so strange a name. ‘There was 
no doubt—it was urged by many—that Capstick 
had, in his day, made large sums of money by 
smuggling: hence, out of pure gratitude to the 
source of his fortune, he had called his cottage a 
Tub. Indeed, two or three of the shrewder sort 
dropt mystic hints about the possibility of finding, 
somehow attached to the Tub, an unlawful still. 
People—this apothegm clenched the suspicion in 
the hearts of some—people did not live in a wood 
for nothing ! 

Bright Jem had lost his cordial, good-natured 
mate some four or five years before the death ol 
Mrs. Capstick. He would, in his despair, tell the 









































muffin-maker that ‘‘ his poor Susan had somehow 
carried away his heart into her grave with her ; he 
had no mind to do nothing.’’ Sometimes too, he 
would borrow a melancholy similitude from the 
skittle ground, and shaking his head, would ex- 
claim that “‘ he was a down pin.” To this sor- 
row, the muffin-maker would apply what he 
thought a sharp philosophy by way of cure. He 
would mean to drop gall and vinegar into the hurts 
of his poor and poorer neighbor—for, as Jem 
would often declare, Susan seemed to have taken 
away all his luck with her—but he could deal in 
nought save oil and honey. Capstick flourished, 
and Bright Jem faded. Great and increasing was 
the fame of the muffins; but the link waned, and 
waned, and Bright Jem, weakened by sickness, 
almost crippled by the effects of cold, would have 
been passed to the workhouse, as he would say, 
to pick oakum and wait for the grave-digger.” 
This fate, however, was warded from him by the 
stony-hearted misanthrope, Capstick : by the muf- 
fin-maker, who, declaring that all men were wolves 
and tigers, would, at their least need, tend the 
carnivora, as though they were bruised and 
wounded lambs. ear him talk, and he would 
heap burning ashes on the head of weak humanity. 
Watch his doings, and with moistened eyes he 
would pour a precious ointment there. For years 
it was the weekly practice of Capstick to visit Jem 
in his lonely room in Short’s-gardens, to enjoy a 
fling at the world: to find out the bad marks of 
the monster, or, as he would say, ‘‘to count the 
spots on the leopard’s coat.”’ og Friday, he 
would come and take his pipe with Jem, that he 
might call all men wretches without having his 
wife to contradict him; when, having eased his 
bile and laid Jem’s weekly pension on the mantel- 
piece, he would return home with lightened heart 
to business. ‘‘ The world’s a bad lot, Jem; a 
very bad lot: how it’s been suffered to grow as 
old as it is, it’s more than I can tell. Like an 
old block of wood, it’s fit for nothing but burn- 
ing : God bless you, Jem.’’ And with this opinion, 
with this benison, would the muffin-maker com- 
monly depart. 

Capstick, however, when his wife died, resolved 

to carry Bright Jem into the country with him. 
“You'll be a good deal of use there, Jem,” 
said the muffin-maker, when he broke the busi- 
ness. 
‘**Not a morsel in the world,’’ answered the 
humble linkman. ‘I've been used to nothing but 
London streets. I knows nothing that lives nor 
grows in the country. Poor dear Susan could 
never teach me primroses from polyanthuses, 
though she Pratt » all about ’em. I’m a sinner, 
if I think I ever saw a cock-robin in all my life. 
What can I do in the country ?” 

“You shall learn to garden, Jem. That’s the 
grand, the true employment of man,” cried the 
muffin-maker, warming. ‘* Why, here have I 
been for years an old rascal, grinning, and bowing, 
and ducking behind my counter to make money 
out of two-legged things as false as myself—and 
do you call that the dignity of life? Do you call 
it truth, Jem? Now, real dignity’s in a real 
pom : real truth ’s in the earth. She gives us— 
if we only deserve it—profits a hundred and a hun- 
dredfold, and there ’s no telling lies, no cheating 
one another to have ’em. They ‘re a little differ- 
ent, Jem, to the profits we get upon ‘change. 
The earth, like dear old Eve, is always a mother 
to us; whereas when men deal with men, how 
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often do they go to work like so many Cains 
and Abels, only they use thumping lies instead 
of clubs. I tell you, Jem, you shall be my 
gardener.”’ 

**T don’t know an inion from a carrot, afore it’s 
out o’ the ground,” said Bright Jem, showing as 
he thought, good cause against the appointment. 
Capstick, however, overruled the objection, and so, 
in due season, Jem was housed in the Tub. And 
thus, journeying across the fields to the scene of 
St. Giles’ disaster, have we explained to the 
reader the why and the wherefore of the sudden 
appearance of the muffin-maker and his friend. 
Arrived at the place of the accident, not a soul 
was to be found. The only evidence of the truth 
of St. Giles’ story was discoverable in the over- 
turned caravan, and the parted wheel. The 
horses as well as passengers had been taken on. 
Capstick took the lantern from Jem, and looked 
suspiciously around him. He then held the light 
to St. Giles, trying to read his face ; and then he 
shook his head, as though baulked by what the 
misanthrope would call, the ‘* brute-human hie- 
roglyphs ; the monkey, and owl, and dog, and fox, 
that lived in every countenance.’’ St. Giles—he 
was wet as a fish—gave a slight shiver. 

‘Tt isn’t above three miles to the Rose,”’ said 
Capstick. 

“* Thank ’ee, sir; is it straight on, sir? I can 
run there in no time, and a run won't do me no 
harm,”’ said St. Giles. 

“The road’s narrow; the hedges are high, 
there ’s no moon, and you can’t run very fast with 
a lantern,”’ observed Capstick. 

**T "ll find my way, sir, I’ve no doubt on it— 
straight on?’’ and St. Giles prepared to start. 

Capstick laid his hand upon St. Giles’ arm, and 
then said aside to Jem—‘*The poor wretch is wet 
as water. He may miss his road; may take a 
fever; not that that would much matter, for 
there ’s vagabonds a plenty in the world. Still— 
there isn't a great deal of you, Jem; and he’sa 
slimmish chap—and, if you arnt very much afraid 
of your throat, I think for one night the fellow 
might turn in with you. We’re wrong in doing 
it,’’ said Capstick, emphatically. 

** Not at all,’’ said Jem, in a louder note. 

‘* Well, you sir,”’ cried Capstick to St. Giles, 
“let ’s go back again: you'll find this a nearer 
way to bed than along the highway.”” Saying 
this, the master of the Tub turned back towards 
his dwelling-place. ‘‘ I can walk faster than you, 
Jem; so I°ll push on,”? and the muffin-maker 
mended his pace. 

‘* We live here quite by ourselves, just like a 
brace 0’ ermits,”’ said Bright Jem. 

** All alone!”* cried St. Giles, ‘‘ where ’s your 
wife, then ?”’ 

“My wife! I don’t know how you know’d I 
ever had one—my wife, dear cretur! is in one of 
them stars above us,’’ said Jem, ‘‘ and whichever 
one it is, this I know, it isn’t the worse for her 
being in it.” Jem paused a moment; and then, 
somewhat sadly, asked, ‘‘ How did you know I 
ever had a wife ?”’ 

“ Why,” replied St. Giles, ‘‘ you look as if you 
had: there ‘s a sort of married mark upon some 
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‘** And so there is: a sort of weddin’-ring mark, 
jist like the mark of acollar. I didn’t know I had 
it, though, but here we are,”’ and Bright Jem 
paused at the Tub, and Capstick immediately came 





to the door. 
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* After all, I’ve been thinking you may lose 
your way, and as you ’re alittle wet, why perhaps 
you ’d better come in, and when we ’ve had a pipe 
or so, we ‘ll see what’s to bedone.’’ Such was 
the hospitable invitation of Capstick. St. Giles 

aused a moment; whereupon Capstick caught 
1im by the arm, and erying—‘t Don’t stay there, 
wasting the candle,”’ pulled him in. ‘ Now, as 
we can’t have any of your wet rags drowning the 
place to give us all cold, you I] just go in there, 
and put on what comes to hand.’’ With this, 
Capstick pointed to an inner room, which St. 
Giles obediently entered, and finding there various 
articles of dress—all of them more than a thought 
too vast for him—he straightway relieved himself 
of his well-soaked apparel, Bright Jem assisting at 
the change. 

‘* You might jump out on ‘em,”’ said Jem; 
** but never mind that ; a bad fit’s nothin’ to a bad 
cold: I know that, for I’ve had colds o’ all sorts, 
and ought to be allowed to speak on em.” 

** Jem, get the supper,”’ cried Capstick. ‘* You 
sometimes eat, I suppose? You ‘re not a cherub, 
quite *’’ and the cynic of the Tub tried to smile 
very severely at his guest. 

‘* Thank ’ee, sir,’ said St. Giles, his heart 
warming towards his old benefactor ; ‘‘ I can eat 
up anything.”’ 

‘** Bad as our slugs, Jem,’’ observed Capstick ; 
‘* and they do crawl] and crawl over our cabbages 
like the world’s slander over a good name. You 
may kill ’em, it’s true; but there ’s the slime, 
Jem ; the slime.”’ 

‘‘ Here's the bread and cheese, and all that ’s 
left o’ the gammon o’ bacon,’’ remarked Jem, 
turning from the metaphorical to the real. 
** There ’s one comfort, howsumever ; the ale isn’t 
out.’ And Jem authenticated his speech by 
speedily producing a large brown jug, crowned, as 
he said, ‘* with a noble wigo’ froth. ‘There isn’t 
a judge in all the land,’’ added Jem, ** with a wig 
like that.’’ 

**No,”’ said Capstick, who had by this time 
lighted his pipe ; ‘* nor with anything like it under 
s.” 


St. Giles, having eaten, and tested the merits 
of the ale below the wig—which to his taste 
covered nothing false or vapid—looked around him 
with a look of large content. The hospitable 
eynic caught the glance, and despite of himself, 
smiled benignly. 

** If you please, sir,”’ said St. Giles, who could 
have fallen at Capstick’s feet, ‘1 should like to 
tell you who I am.” 

** Not to-night,’’ said Capstick, ‘‘ 1 don’t want 
to hear it. We’re early people here, and the 
cock always calls us out of bed. Take another 
horn of ale; or one, or two, or three, and then 
suppose you go to rest.”’ 

St. Giles filled the horn; and then looking at 
Capstick in a way that made him turn round and 
round in his chair, for there was an earnestness 
in the man that he could not, by his own theor 
of human wickedness, account for, St. Giles cried, 
** God bless you, sir.”’ 

** Thank ’ee—that can do nobody any harm, 
whoever says it, and whoever it’s saidto. The 
same to you, and good night,’’ and Capstick rose 
to retire to his sleep. As he was leaving the 
room, he paused at the door, and said in a very 
loud voice, ‘‘ You ’ve loaded my pistols, of course, 
Jem?*”’ 

2 ** Pistols !’’ cried Jem, with all his face all won- 
er. 





* For,’’ said Capstick, coughing, ‘1 know the 
heart of man ; and in a lonely place like this, pis 
tols—double-loaded—arn’t sometimes the Wort 
em to have aguinst it. Good night,”’ and shak. 
ing St. Giles by the hand, Capstick stalked fry, 
the room looking tremendous sagacity. 

** Shall I tell you who I am?” asked St. Giles. 
placing his hand on Jem’s knee. 

** Not to-night,’ said Jem. ‘It’s the only 
thing that my dear Susan and me ever quarrelle 
about—not that we ever quarrelled—she was to, 
fee a soul for that—but I never could be curious 

ow, somehow, women are so. If there's only » 
mouse-hole in the house, it’s a relief to their mind 
to know where it is. Lor! when we talk of quar 
relling! When she was alive, I always thougl; 
she begun it—not, as I say, we ever quarrelled— 
but now she ’s gone, it ’s me that seems the brute. 

** And both your wives is dead?” said 
Giles. 

** Both in heaven,’’ said Jem, with beautify! 
confidence. ‘* Mrs. Capstick used to keep herself 
a good deal above Susan when she was here ; but, 
poor thing! I dare say she’s found out her mis. 
take now.” 

“That ’s a place, depend upon it,”’ said St 
Giles, ‘‘ where we make all these matters quite 
straight.’’ 

** No doubt on it,’’ answered Jem; ‘ but afie: 
all, it’s a pity we don’t make ’em a little straighi- 
er here. *T would bring heaven a little neare: 
this world, would n't it?’ 

** Well,” cried St. Giles, “* ’t will be all righ: 
at last.’’ 

** In course it will,’ saidJem. ‘‘ Nevertheless 
my good feller—for | think you are a good feller— 
why should we wait for the last to begin it? = W1!! 
you have any more ale? It isn’t often a stranger 
comes here.’’ 

** Not a drop: I’m full; and my heart's fuller 
than all my body. Let’s go to bed,’’ said St 
Giles ; and immediately Jem rose, and showed hin 
to their chamber. 

Hours passed, and St. Giles could not slee; 
All the scenes of his long life—for how does mis- 
ery lengthen life, making grey-headed men oi 
mere maturity, compelling childhood—that shou’ 
have beautiful visions, foureshading beautiful trut! 
around it—to keep a day-book of the wrongs com- 
mitted on it! Such a nature knows the amount 
of life only by the balance of injury against it 
And such—need we say so to the reader !—was >t 
Giles. Hence, young as he was, he was hoary in 
the hard experience of an unjust world—unjust 
from its ignorance, its selfishness, its erring belie! 
in the necessity of wretchedness as a victim to en- 
joyment. He lay, and counted year by year, nay. 
week by week of his life—as first lighted by mem- 
ory—and was melted by gratitude, by wonder, « 
the accident that had brought him beneath the 
protection of those who—in all his after vice, anc 
after misery—had still made to him a belief in 
goodness ; in the world’s charity ; in the inexto- 
guishable kindness of the human heart. All his 
cares—all his anxieties for the future—seemed to 
pass away in the great assurance of his present for- 
tune. And so he lay sleepless, bewildered with 
happiness. At length he slept. 

he sun shone reproachfully into his room, as 
he awoke, aroused by Bright Jem. ‘I say, 
said Jem, ‘ will you come up, or will you take 
another pull atween the sheets? It’s nicer in the 
garden, if you can only think so ”’ 

‘*To be sure,”’ said St. Giles, ‘* 1 ’m with you 
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ina minute.” Hurrying on his clothes—he found 
them already dried and placed by his bed—he soon 
‘oined Jem in the garden. 

“| can’t do much of the rough work,’’ said 
Jem, as he feebly managed his spade, ‘ but it’s 
wonderful how I’ve taken to the business for all 





that. When I think o’ the years and years I 
lived in Short’s-gardens, never knowing which 
side o’ the me the sun got up—never seeing 
him get up—never hearing a bird whistle except 
in a cage—thinking there was hardly anything 
upon the earth but bricklayers’ and carpenters’ 
work—lI do feel it a blessing in my old age, that I 
can see the trees of a summer morning waving 
about me—I do feel happy with all things, seeing 
them to be so bright and beautiful, and brimming 
over, as | may say, with God’s goodness.”’ 

* That's true, Jem—very true,”’ said St. Giles ; 
“and I’m glad to see it; you look happy.” 

“As a butterfly,’ cried Jem. ‘ And, Lord 
love you! when I sometimes think what I was in 
London ; when I think o’ the poor folks that’s 
there now—the poor creturs that ‘s as fine as may- 
bugs for a year or so, and then tumble, as I may 
say,in the mud, and get trod on by anybody, till 
they die and are no more thought on than pisoned 
rats—well, Iam thankful that I ’ve been brought 
into this place to feel myself, as I may say, some- 
what cleaned from London mud, and my heart open- 
ed by the sweet and pretty things about me.’’ 

‘And you didn’t know nothing of gardening, 
Jem, when you first came!’’ said St. Giles. 

“Ttell you, nota bit. But you ’ve no thought 
on ’t how soon a man with the will in him, learns. 
I shall never forget what Mr. Capstick said to ine, 
when we first come, and I didn’t think I could 
take to it. ‘Jem,’ says he to me, ‘a garden is a 
beautiful book, writ by the finger of God; every 
flower and every leaf’s a letter; you've only to 
learn ’em—and he's a poor dunce that can’t, if 
he will, do that—to learn ’em and join ’em, and 
then to go on reading and reading, and you ‘ll find 
pure earried away from the earth to the skies 

y the beautiful story you ‘re going through.’ ”’ 

“Mr. Capstick! He ’s a kind, humane cretur,” 

said St. Giles. 
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**He’s nota man,” said Jem; “he’s a lump 
o’ honey that would pass itself off for bitter allys. 
A lump o’ honey ; | often say the bees made him. 
Yes,” and Jem returned to his garden—* you 
don’t know what beautiful thoughts—for they ’re 
nothing short—grow out o’ the ground, and seem 
totalk toaman. And then there ’s some flowers, 
they always seem to me like over-dutiful children : 
tend ‘em ever so little, and they come up, and 
flourish, and show, as I may say, their bright and 
happy faces to you. Now, look here,’ and Jem 
pointed to a flower at his foot. ‘1 sowed this 
last year—just flung it in the mould—and you ’d 
hardly believe it, it’s come up agin by itself. 
You would n’t think now,’’—and Jem looked sud- 
denly professorial—** you would n’t think it was a 
Pimlico specissimo tulipum bulbum ?” 

** What’s that in English?’ asked St. Giles. 

** Ain’t got no other name, as I know of ; but 
there is no doubt it’satulup. I didn’t think I 
could do it,’’ said Jem, with the smallest touch of 
self-complacency, ‘‘ but] know the Latin names 
of half the flowers you see.”” 

‘* Well, they don’t smell no sweeter for that, do 
they ?’’ cried St. Giles. 

right Jem paused a moment; and then, with 
a half-serious face answered, ‘I don’t know 
that they don’t.” 

St. Giles felt no disposition to argue the point, 
therefore suddenly changed his ground ‘ Isn’t 
Mr. Capstick late ?’’ he asked. 

** Late! he’s never late,” cried Bright Jem. 
‘He ’s left the Tub thesetwo hours Gone for a 
walk.”’ 

“The Tub! What Tub?” asked St. Giles. 

‘* Why the house. It’s called the Tub, after 
a tub that some wise man—as Mr. Capstick tells 
me he was—lived in a many thousand years ago. 
Mr. Capstick swears it was a vinegar tub.”’ 

** Well, that’s droll,’’ said St. Giles. ‘Calla 
house a tub?”’ 

“Why not? But if you’ve anything to say 
against it, here comes the master.”” And as 
Bright Jem spoke, the early misanthrope entered 
the garden. 





THE TRADE OF ENGLAND. 


Ix the Thames the clear autumnal sun of Mon- 
day morning shone on a scene that no other time 
or place perhaps could parallel. About two hun- 
dred merchantmen, averaging fully 300 tons each, 
richly laden, crowded the Pool, newly arrived from 
every point of the compass, from regions near and 


remote. The custom-house-officers were at their labor expended in preparing the cargoes for which 


wits-end. Rough, hasty captains of the sea crowded 
around them, tendering reports which they had 
not hands enough to receive, much less to ‘** write 
them in their books.’? Next day the consequen- 
ces of the plethora were felt in every counting- 
house in the city. The daily report of imports 
and shipping published by the custom-house, and 
usually delivered early in the morning, was not 
distributed till past mid-day. Yet all this crowd- 
ing and obstruction were to the equable current of 
British trade, no more than an oceasional crowd- 
ing of carriages in the Poultry about four P. M. is 
to the average of street-passengers in London. 
The docks and the river held their usual quota of 
vessels before the new comers arrived; and the 
daily arrivals since have not fallen below the cus- 
tomary amount. The out-ports experienced a 
similar spring-tide of arrivals about the same time. 


But accidents of this kind, although unimportant 
in relation to the movements of commerce—or 
rather, because they are unimportant—place in a 
striking point of view the extent to which our 
country is dependent upon trade. The gallant 
fleet that arrived on Monday with all its freights is 
but a drop in the ocean of English commerce ; yet 
how many families have been maintained by the 


it has brought returns! How many wives and 
children are dependent on the mere carpenters and 
sailors who fit out and navigate the vessels! How 
many wealthy families would have shrunken in 
their circumstances, had He who “ holds the winds 
in the hollow of his hand’’ let them loose to sub- 
merge this pacific armada! How many families 
well to do in the world must have been stinted in 
their little daily luxuries, had its cargoes been en- 
gulphed in the ocean! And what would be the 
consequences of any permanent obstruction to the 
commerce of which it forms asmall part! What ere 
the consequences of those permanent obstructions 
that do exist in the form of restrictive laws? Who 
shall measure that forbidden commerce, number 
that absent marine, count the families unemployed 








and unfed !—Spectator, 27 Sept. 
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From Chambers’ Journal. 
JACOBINISM IN THE NURSERY. 


Ir is fortunate for the adult, that children are 
dispersed in little parcels of four and a half indi- 
viduals throughout private families; for, were it 
otherwise, they would certainly be found less man- 
ageable as a class than they are. Combined in 
masses—formed into unions—covenanted by char- 
ters—they might become seriously troublesome to 
papas and schoolmasters ; and a servile might be 
found as nothing in comparison with an infantile 
war. Ido not wish to see them become a rising 
generation in this sense ; but I fully admit that we 
full-grown people give them all imaginable occasion 
for springing up in rebellion against us. The 
young are everywhere over the world an ill-used 
set of persons. 

It is rather surprising, in an age when so many 
claims for class emancipation have been considered, 
that there should never have been the least atten- 
tion bestowed upon the oppressed denizens of our 
firesides. Children are everywhere committed to 
an irresponsible power. Irresponsible power is ac- 
knowledged to be liable to great abuse. Yet we 
never think of children being in danger of suffering 
from this cause. There is here a selfish feeling 
which seems to preside in monarchists and repub- 
licans alike : all are decided for maintaining absolu- 
tism over the young. Let nations make them- 
selves free from intruding conquerors, or sections 
of a people successfully assert their title to equal 
rights: but the young of every state, of every 
class, of every descent, must remain the thralls 
and serfs of their elders. There has never been 
any Tell, or Luther, or Wallace among the juve- 
niles. And nobody dreams that there is the least 
oceasion for such assertors of infantine liberty. 
Even philanthropists are silent upon this point. 
Nevertheless, I dare to believe that there is a 
vast tyranny in this department of our social econ- 
omy, and that it calls for, and is capable of, rem- 


edy. 

if is remarkable as, generally speaking, a well- 
meaning tyranny. Big man wishes well to little 
man. Big man is anxious to make little man as 
good—that is, as like himself as possible. Big 
man would take a great deal of trouble, and even 
endure a considerable sacrifice of his own feelings, 
for the sake of little man. Witness the suffer- 
ings which big man often undergoes in thrashing 
little man. Witness the distress of mind which it 
often costs big man to deny indulgences to little 
man. The misfortune is, that big man is only a 
kind of child himself—an unenlightened impulsive 
being, who either does not know what he ought to 
do, or, if otherwise, cannot do it ; so that little man 
has no chance of being rightly dealt with by him. 
It is much worse when big man comes to have a 
notion of duty towards little man ; for then he only 
pursues his wrong courses with more doggedness 
or fury. The lashes inflicted, and the restraints 
imposed by conscience, are the most cruel of all. 
Heaven pity little man when he falls into the hands 
of a papa with a conscience ! 

I entirely deny every pretended right of the 
adult to exercise any control over the young, be- 
ae what is rigidly definable as moral influence. 

o control of a different kind from this is needed 
in the case ; and no such control can be used with- 
out injury to both parties. Such control is there- 
fore to be condemned. We have here a question 
taking its place beside that respecting the abolition 
of capital punishments, and others in which the 





THE NURSERY. 


precepts of pure Christianity, harmonizing with 
the dictates of the highest philosophy, are pro- 
posed to be for the first time followed. he 
stripes, snubbings, scoldings, privations, prisop- 
ings, disgracings, with which children are visite 
by their protectors, form, as it were, a dispensation 
of the inferior feelings, which must pass away. 
along with all other systems having the same bad 
foundation. Reason and affection are the true 
bases of the relation of parent and child, as they 
are the bases of all good social relations; and | 
venture to propound that there is no more neces- 
sity for ever departing, with respect to the young, 
from the rules of courtesy and good-breeding, thay, 
there is in our intercourse with equals in the com- 
mon world. 

Adults who for the first time undertake the 
charge of a child, usually commence with a busi- 
ling, anxious feeling of responsibility, and a sad 
want of faith in human nature. The sense of 4 
tremendous coming struggle with something singu- 
larly perverse and difficult, is upon them, and they 
rush into a fight with one who is without the 
power either to aggress or to defend. ‘There js 
something almost ludicrous in this disproportion 
between the subject of treatment and the treatmen 
itself. It is like attacking a fly in a full suit of 
armor. The young human being is, in reality, a 
simple, innocent, tractable sort of creature. He is 
absolutely the same as his ruler, only without the 
wickedness and depraved reason which often belong 
to that person. Why all this terror about these 
poor harmless little men, as worthy Mr. Burchell 
called them? The common feeling seems to be— 
he is a determined liar; let us flog it out of him: 
whereas it is only the natural and justifiable dread 
of these floggings which prompts the lie. Ile is 
sure to misjudge everything, and fall into irreme- 
diable error, if left to exercise his own reason 
therefore Jet us force him to all the conclusions at 
which we have ourselves arrived : the consequence 
of which is, that his reason, not being exercised, 
becomes liable to errors which it would otherwis: 
be in no danger of. He is wild and reckless, car- 
ing little for his parents and best benelactors 
therefore let us assert due authority over, and 
exact due honor from him; the means taken for 
this purpose being exactly those which unavoidably 
alienate regard, and either excite rebellion or pro- 
duce the worse evil of an utterly broken spirit 
He has no liking for his tasks, or for anything but 
play : therefore let us see to keep him at his books, 
and the more rigidly at those which he likes least ; 
whence it results that the real aptitudes of the 
child for mental improvement are altogether mis- 
directed, and he is inspired with disgust for what 
he might have otherwise embraced with eagerness. 
But, above all mistakes, is that of supposing that 
the better nature of a child is to be evoked and 
raised into the strength which we would desire to 
see it have in the full-grown man, by making him 
pass through a cold and cheerless youth. ‘the 
very contrary is the case. A system of peily 
restraints and privations, of severe looks and 10- 
cessant chidings, can only result in depraving the 
feelings and perverting the reason of a young per- 
son. He is, in such circumstances, entirely ov! 
of harmony with nature. He is like a flower 


‘which requires light and warmth, placed in a cold 


cellar, where it never can acquire its proper pro- 
portions, or coloring, or vigor. It is quite impos 
sible that a child so treated can ever attain to the 
proper characteristics of a well-constituied and 
healthy man or woman. 
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Many os aoa tyrants would, I verily believe, 
willingly adopt a different system, if they could be 
convinced that little man is capable of being brought 
to reasonable perfection otherwise. Now, I admit 
that the ordinary plan has usage on its side; but I 
would say that it is not by any means clear that 
the usage has been successful, seeing that many 
youths grow up very differently from what is ex- 
pected; and that the children of the more awfully 
ood are sometimes remarked to turn out the worst. 
To come more closely to the point, I would ask if 
there be anything in our common experiences of 
life to prove the efficiency of a system of terror 
and severity. Is it not rather found, when we use 
violence in act or in speech towards our fellow- 
creatures, or in any way treat them derogatorily, 
that we lose all right control over them! Do they 
not then usually take a stand upon their firmness 
and self-esteem, and set us at defiance? How, 
then, should it be supposed that discourtesy, harsh- 
ness, painful restrictions upon personal freedom, 
taunts, scoldings, or any other contumelious treat- 
ment, is to sueceed with children? Is it not evi- 
dent, since they have the same nature as ourselves, 
that such treatment can only rouse their inferior 
feelings, as it does our own, and render them just 
so much the more unfit subjects of all right influ- 
ence? 

It is not upon the strength of theory alone that I 
venture to recommend the introduction into the 
nursery of the same principles which govern the 
drawing-room. My counsel is, that we should 
speak and act toward children upon the simple 
understanding that they are beings with feelings 
like ourselves, to be operated upon, as our own 
are, for good and for evil results. Seeing that we 
feel the force of kindness, of justice, and of reason, 
in Our intercourse with society, I recommend that 
these principles alone should predominate in our 
relations with the young. I would never address 
to them a rude, harsh, or discourteous word ; never 
exhibit before them any such passion as anger, or 
appeal to so mean a thing as punishment for effect- 
ing an end with them. Coming before them sim- 
ply as friendly associates, possessing some advan- 
tage over them in point of experience and maturity 
of judgment, | would look for influence over them, 
as far as I desired any, simply to the love which a 
long course of endearing conduct must unavoidably 
engender in their breast. There is, in reality, less 
need for what is called influence over children than 
is generally supposed. ‘To give their faculties a 
chance of being rightly developed, they should be 
allowed to work out much for themselves. If the 
circumstances in which they are placed be pure, 
they will be pure also: there is no need, in such a 
case, for the perpetual ordering and directing 
which some parents deem necessary. If they be 
made, as they ought to be, confidential equals and 
iniends, authority will be found an absurdity ; for 
who seeks to have an authority over his friends? 
The true influence is that of love and respect, the 
same power which enables one man to acquire 
standing amongst others in the common world. 
With this aid, there is nothing impossible in the 
Management of children. It is the silken tie which 
binds more fast than chains of iron. Thustreated, 

conceive that the infantine mind would expand 
much more vigorously than it usually does under 
the rule of fear. The product must be a man in- 
stead of a slave. 


It will appear to many that the impulses of a 
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large proportion of children are not to be guided or 
controlled in this manner. There is sometimes 
seen in children, particularly of the male sex, a 
recklessness and waywardness which it does not 
appear that anything but force could duly govern. 
I question if such impulses are, except in a few 
cases, of an evil nature. Mere burstings of the 
spirit of enterprise and activity they mostly are, 
which it is only necessary to direct to good ends, 
in order to turn them to good aceount. Often what 
we complain of in children is the natural fruit of 
that system of foree and fear upon which we have 
proceeded in our intercourse with them. With 
really evil dispositions, it might possibly be shown 
that the one system is no more efficient than the 
other. 

Patrons of terror and severity—all ye who, from 
natural moroseness or mistaken dogmas, do what in 
ye lies to make children miserable—think for a 
moment what a terrible thing it is if ye be wrong 
in the course you take. Let the gentle innocence 
and helplessness of childhood plead with you for a 
reconsideration of your system. Reflect what it is 
to darken a sunshine which God himself has spread 
in the being of your little ones. Look forward to 
the day when ye shall be as children in the hands 
of those now young, and what it would be were 
they to visit your unresisting weakness with penal- 
ties such as ye now, with no better cause, inflict 
upon them in the morn and liquid dew of life. Oh, 

onder well on these things, and so change your 

~— and check your pride, that tears shal! be 
dried, and the merry laugh introduced where it 
ought to be. What arich reward will be yours 
in affection and true obedience, instead of the 
hypocritical docility which attends the system of 
terror! How delightful will it be to see minds 
thus allowed to expand to their fair proportions, 
instead of being cramped and withered by base 
cruelty! And how precious, above all estimation, 
will be the reflection, that, come what may of 
these children of your heart’s hopes, at least one 
portion of their life has been, by your means, 
made a thing of beauty and a joy forever! 


THE LONELY TREE. 


Tere was a stately tree, that stood apart 
From all the forest. Gleaming at its feet 
A fringed lakelet op’d the azure eye, 
Over whose coo] and quiet bosom crept 
White water-lilies. Summer noon was high, 
And heat intense upon the traveller’s head 
Beat fiercely down. So, thither, wearied came 
The reaper with his sickle, to lie down 
For brief refreshment after noon’s repast ; 
There, too, the wandering lambkin slak’d its 
thirst, 
And there, methinks, the sick his couch might 
spread, 
And win the balm of health. 
Thus have I seen 
Some noble soul its Saviour’s mandate keep, 
Shunning the dense and feverish crowd, to make 
Its life a gift of bounty to mankind. 
The roots of motive, daily travel’d forth 
Unto the living fountains, and were glad, 
While mid the woven mesh of its good deeds, 
Which yearly spread a broader coronal, 
Sang birds of heaven. 
Hartford. 


L. H. 8. 
Christian Witness. 















































































































































































































































































































































A Lavin Hexameter Macuixe.—{From a 
Correspondent.|—One John Clark, late of Bridge- 
water, and now of Paddington, for thirteen years 
has been occupied, as it would seem from the 
mere sport of the thing, and in a spirit of indif- 
ference as to what might be its subsequent use, 
with the invention of a machine fur composing 
hexameter Latin verses. The invention is stated 
to be less difficult of realization than might have 
been expected. The rules of verse, Mr. Clark 
tells me, the measured syllables and the measured 
time, of dactyls, spondees, trochees, &c., which 
act as fetters of confinement to the writers of 
verses and much increase their difficulties, have 
an opposite effect when applied to a machine ;—it 
being much more practicable to construct one for 
composing verse than for composing prose. The 
problem may be compared with that of forming an 
indefinite number of geometrical figures by a ma- 
chine; Sir David Brewster succeeded in doing 
this in The Kaleidoscope; and it is this principle, 
earried out, which the Latin Hexameter Machine 
illustrates. It is capable of composing about one 
verse a minute. The actual verses produced in 
my presence are the following: each it will be 
perceived, is complete in itself, and independent 
of the other : 

—evji— vel —-il—- — [- ev l-- 
Horrida sponsa reis promittunt tempora densa. 
Sontia tela bonis causabunt agmina crebra. 

Bellica vota modis promulgant crimina fusea. 
Aspera pila patet depromunt prelia quedam. 
Effera sponsa fere confirmant vincula nequam. 
Barbara tela reis premonstrant nubila dura. 
Horrida vota bonis progignunt jurgia crebra. 
Sontia castra modis prositant somnia fusca. 
Trucida regna quidem conquirunt opera cara. 

Such are the verses, the mechanical nature of 
which is evident by their all belonging to the 
same grammatical formula and scansion. The 
exterior of the machine resembles in size and 
shape a small bureau book-case ; in the frontis- 
piece of which, through an aperture, the verses 
appear in succession as they are composed. Since 
its completion it has never, I understand, repeated 
the same; and, being capable of several millions 
of changes, such an occurrence is not likely to 
happen. Moreover, though the visible display of 
the line is effected simply by mechanical move- 
ments, the conception of it is not mechanical, but 
‘* essentially an imagination only, partaking some- 
what of the nature of an arithmetical infinite se- 
ries.’’ Each verse is conceived at the precise 
moment of time when its corresponding geometri- 
eal figure is produced by the Kaleidoscope in the 
machine; every identical verse with its corre- 
sponding figure, and every figure with its corre- 
sponding verse. Nor can it by any possibility be 
otherwise. So much for Mr. John Clark’s Latin 
Hexameter Machine. As I have said, I do not 
see its immediate utility ; but, as something curi- 
ous, it is perhaps, entitled to take place with 
Babbage’s Soleglatng Machine, and inventions of 
that class. 


DDAIAUVH WOW 


Tue Evrexa.—The “ Eureka,”’ which is now 
exhibiting at the Egyptian Hall, as ‘‘ an extraor- 
dinary piece of mechanism,’’ for the construction 
of Latin hexameters, will be found, on considera- 
tion, to be little better than a mere puzzle, which 
any school-boy might perform by a simpler pro- 
cess. On analyzing the verses produced, it will 
be seen that every one of them consists of six 
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words ; that each word is adapted, by its proso. 
dial and grammatical construction, to one certain 
position in the verse; and that every Latin word 
similarly constructed can be dovetailed into tha 
particular part of the verse for which it is formed. 
without violating prosody, grammar, or ever 
sense. I will take four of the verses produced by 
this machine as illustrative of my position:— ~ 
1 2 3 4 5 6 
Aspera frena cito promittunt nubila mesta. 
Lurida verba malis corradunt vincula dira, 
Bellica facta domi prenarrant tempora fusca, 
Impia sacra fecis depromunt fulgura mira. 
All the verses exhibited are of the same metrical 
construction; and, from these four examples, it 
will be seen that the first word is uniformly 4 
dacty!, and an adjective of the neuter plural ; the 
second word a trochee, and a substantive of the 
same gender and number, always beginning with 
a consonant; the third, an iambic, of an adver- 
bial signification ; the fourth, a verb of the third 
person plural, consisting of three long syllables; 
the fifth and sixth, a dactyl and spondee, of simi- 
lar construction with the first and second words, 
and with which they can be transposed without 
altering the structure of the verse. Now fur 
the experiments. Of the above four verses write 
down the twenty-four words on as many loose 
slips of paper, numbering their respective places 
in the line from 1 to 6; and at every transposi- 
tion of the slips, you will produce a new verse, 
correct in grammar and prosody, though some- 
times equivocal in sense. Increase the number 
of words, similarly formed, to twenty or thirty 
for each line; and you will then have the means 
of forming some thousands of hexameter lines, as 
fast as you can shuffle and distribute the slips, 
without the probability of the same verse ever re- 
curring a second time. For school-boys and Latia 
students, it may be a very curious and instructive 
amusement—but nothing more. It is on this sim- 
ple principle, and not by letters, as affirmed, 
that the ** Eureka’’ constructs its verse; which 
can be as readily performed in the way | have de- 
scribed, as by the machine. Yours, &c., 
P. A. Nutra... 
91 Hercules Buildings, Lambeth. 


Tre Latin Hexameter Macuine.—Observ- 
ing a notice of Clark’s Hexameter Machine in 
your last number, I beg leave to forward you the 
following method of mechanical verse-making, by 
which it will be seen that the manufacture of 
Latin hexameters and pentameters artificially Is 
nothing new. ‘This method I find described a 
large in an old work on arithmetic, the preface 
to the twelfth edition of which bears the date 
of 1712. At page 174, it says, ‘* 1 shall here 
mention a small treatise, entitled ‘ Artificial Ver- 
sifying, showing any one, though of ordinary 
capacity, that can read and write, though he un- 
derstandeth not a word of Latin, how to make 
Thousands of Hexameter and Pentameter Verses, 
which will be good Latin, true Verse, and perfect 
Sense.’’? The writer might have said ‘* hundreds 
of thousands’’ with perfect truth, for the table ot 
hexameters will produce 25,827,165, and the ta- 
bles of pentameters 1,221,756, verses, each of 
which will differ from its predecessors. But li- 
iting the number to such as may be easily pro- 
duced without the permutation of places, the 
tables will form 531,441 hexameters, and 59,04% 
pentameters, or together 590,490 verses, all of 
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whieh will be of good Latinity, metre, and sense ; 
bot, like those produced by Clarke’s machine, un- 
connected with each other. By extending the 
tables by the addition of a few squares horizon- 
tally, they would produce more verses than have 
been written since the Creation. I shall now 
transcribe the method of ‘“‘ artificial versifying’’ 
from the book before alluded to.—I am &c. 
Arnotp James Coo.ey. 

[It is not necessary to give the proof. No one 
doubts the facility with which such verses may be 
constructed, with or without a machine ; but it is 
curious to see an old and forgotten speculation 
thus brought forward as a novelty.) 


Evrexa.—Permit me, as the constructor of the 
“ Eureka, or Machine for composing Hexameter 
Latin Verses,’ to make a few observations on its 
general principles, in reference to Dr. Nuttall’s 
remarks, in your last week’s paper. The ma- 
chine is neither more nor less than a practical 
illustration of the law of evolution. The process 
of composition is not by words already formed, 
but from separate letters. This fact is perfectly 
obvious, although some spectators may probably 
have mistaken the effect for the cause—the result 
for the principle—which is that of kaleidoscopic 
evolution ; and as an illustration of this principle 
it is that the machine is interesting—a principle 
affording a far greater scope of extension thar 
has hitherto been attempted. The machine con- 
tains Jetters in alphabetical arrangement. Out of 
these, through the medium of numbers, rendered 
tangible by being expressed by indentures on 
wheelwork, the instrument selects such as are 
requisite to form the verse conceived ; the compo- 
nents of words suited to form hexameters being 
alone previously calculated, the harmonious com- 
bination of which will be found to be practically 
interminable.—Yours, &c. J. Cuark. 

July 2, 1845. 


THE PIMLICO PAVILION. 
BY THE MULLIGAN (oF KILBALLYMULLYGAN.) 


Ye pathrons of janius, Minerva, and Vanius, 
Who sit on Parnassus, that mountain of snow, 

Descind from your station and make observation 
Of the Prince’s Pavilion in sweet Pimlico. 


This garden by jakurs is forty poor acres, 

(The garner he tould me, and sure ought to 
know ;) 

And yet greatly bigger, in size and in figure, 

Than the Phanix itself, seems the Park Pimlico. 


O’tis there that the spoort is, when the Queen 
and the Coort is 
Walking magnanimous all of a row, 
Forgetful what state is among the pataties 
And the pine-apple gardens of sweet Pimlico. 


There in blossoms odo’rous the birds sing a chorus, 
Of * = save the Queen’’ as they hop to and 
ro; 


And you ‘sit on the binches and hark to the 
_ finches, 
Singing melodious in sweet Pimlico. 


There shuiting their phanthasies, they pluck poly- 
anthuses 

That round in the gardens resplindently grow, 

id roses and jessimins, and other sweet speci- 

mins, 


You see wher. you inther and stand in the cinther, 

Where the roses, and necturns, and collyflow- 
ers blow, 

A hill so tremindous it tops the top-windows 

Of the elegant houses of famed Pimlico. 


And when you’ve ascinded that precipice splin- 
did 

You see on its summit a wondtherful show— 

A lovely Swish building, all painting and gilding, 

The famous Pavilion of sweet Pimlico. 


Prince Albert, of Flandthers, that prince of com- 
mandthers, 

(On whom my best blessings hereby I bestow,) 

With goold and vermilion has decked that Pa- 
vilion, 

Where the queen may take tay in her sweet 
Pimlico. 


There ’s lines from John Milton the chamber all 
And -crdawe beneath them that’s shaped like a 
I was wont a astounded to think that that Round- 
Should find an admission to famed Pimlico. 


O lovely ’s each fresco, and most picturesque O, 
And while round the chamber astonished I go ; 
I think Dan Maclise’s it baits all the pieces, 
Surrounding the cottage of famed Pimlico. 


Eastlake has the chimney, (a good one to limn 
he,) 

And a vargin he paints with a sarpent below ; 

While bulls, pigs, and panthers, and other en- 
chanthers, 

Is painted by Landseer in sweet Pimlico. 


And nature smiles opposite, Stanfield he copies it, 
O’er Claude or Poussang sure ’t is he that may 
crow : 
But Sir Ross’ best faiture, is small mini-Ature— 
He should n’t paint frescoes in famed Pimlico. 


There ’s Leslie and Uwins has rather small do- 
ings ; 
There ’s Dice, as brave masther as England can 
show ; 
And the flowers and the sthrawberries, sure he no 
dauber is, 
That painted the pannels of famed Pimlico ! 


In the pictures from Walther Scott, never a fault 
there ’s got, 
Sure the marble ’s as natural as thrue Scaglio ; 
And the Chamber Pompayen is sweet to take 
tay in, 
And ait butther’d muffins in sweet Pimlico. 


There ’s landscapes by Gruner, both solar and 
lunar, 
Them two little Doyles, too, deserve a bravo ; 
Wid de piece by young Townsend (for janius 
abounds in ’t ;) 
And that ’s why he ’s shuited to paint Pimlico. 


That picture of Severn’s is worthy of rever’nce, 
But some I won’t mintion is rather so so ; 
For sweet philosophy, or crumpets and coffee, 
O where ’s a pavilion like sweet Pimlico ? 


O to praise this pavilion would puzzle Quintilian, 
Daymosthenes, Brougham, or young Cicero ; 
So heavenly goddess, d’ye pardon my modesty, 





Would charm bould Linnayus in sweet Pimlico. 


And silence my lyre! about sweet Pimlico. 
Punch. 
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SCRAPS. 


Tue Press at Copennacen.—A circumstance 
of a rather curious nature, and very significant of a 
struggle between the spirit of freedom inherent in 
the press itself, and the power that fetters it—to 
come at no distant day—has recently taken place 
in Copenhagen. A few months ago, when the 
King of Prussia arrived in the port of that city, 
and just as he was about to step into the boat 
which was to take him ashore, some sparks, 
escaping from the chimney of the steamer, set fire 
to the flag that bore the royal arms of Prussia, and 
consumed it. 
journal, called Faedrenelandet, (The Country,) 
made the ground of an article wherein the editor, 
Mr. John Henry Gjoedwad, predicted the ap- 
proaching fall of absolute royalty in Prussia, and 
indulged in certain pleasantries at the cost of King 
Frederick William’s religious and political opin- 
ions. For this offence against the royal guest, the 
government ordered the prosecution of the editor ; 
and the correctional tribunal condemned him to 
certain penalties, including a fine of 2000 rix- 
dollars, (about 200/.,) and the payment of the 
costs, amounting to about 80/. more :—a sentence 
which was, on appeal, confirmed by the royal 
court of Copenhagen and the supreme court of the 
kingdom, successively. On default of payment, 
the government made a seizure in Mr. Gjoedwad’s 
house, and advertised his library for sale by auction 
ona givenday. Early in the morning of that day, 
the place of sale was filled to overflowing ; and the 
first volume put up was a Danish translation of 
La Rochefoucauld’s Maxims—a small pamphlet 
offered at the price of 16 skilings, about 9d. But 
scarcely had the biddings reached a few pence more, 
ere a voice from the midst of the crowd exclaimed, 
**T bid 3000 rix-dollars for it,’’ (3007. ;) and an 
elderly gentleman, stepping out, handed over the 
sum in bank notes. The treasury agent declared 
the government demand satisfied; and the sale 
was abruptly closed, amid the plaudits of the spec- 
tators. The purchaser is a merchant of Copen- 
hagen, named Falkenbjerg ; and the Society for 
Promoting the Freedom of the Press has unani- 
mously elected him an honorary member—and sent 
his diploma, enclosed in a box of silver-gilt, by a 
deputation of its body.— Atheneum. 


Royat Visitinc.—The free and easy manner 
in which, now-a-days, kings look in on one ano- 
ther, at their country seats, does not, by any 
means, exclude such manifestations of welcome, 
on those occasions, as are right royal expressions 
of the resources of monarchs. The very simplicity 
and unpremeditatedness of such encounters may, 
in skilful hands, be even made the occasion of en- 
hancing the magnificence of such gallantries ; and 
this has been the case with one of the courtesies 
offered by that master of courtesy, Louis Philippe, 
to our Queen, Victoria, when she paid him a fly- 
ing visit at his castle at Eu. 
was met by an impromptu display, of a somewhat 
novel character, a process of forcing having been 
employed—in the department of the arts, by which 
a picture-gallery was suddenly brought into full 
bloom, for the occasion, after a fashion irresistibly 
reminding us of the pleasant times of our boy- 
hood when Aladdin was a builder. That flowers 
like these, when they grow up in a night, are apt 


to be of that frail and perishing kind which, like | 


This trifling incident a Copenhagen | 


The impromptu eall | 
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adds to the costly character of the creation; and 
accordingly, the artists of France were summoned, 
like so many genii, to aid in the sudden getting up 
of this gallant and tastefully-imagined piece de cir. 
constance. Anxious to receive his royal guest's 
second and familiar visit in the gallery which he 
has been forming to commemorate her first and 
formal one, the French King had all the unfinished 
portions of the walls covered with provisional pic- 
tures in water-colors—not one of which, only eigh 
days before, had been begun—and so as to repre. 
sent the entire scheme and effect of this inter. 
national monument, as it may fairly be called. 
The grace of this idea, without reference to jts 
magnificence, is in making the young queen's 
present welcome consist in the evidences of thy 
pleasant and abiding traces which her former 
presence under the French king's roof had left. 
—and the grace of its execution is, in our opinion, 
increased by the formal presentation to her majesty 
of all the artists who had thus wrought in her 
honor. The plan of the Victoria Gallery is as fo\- 
lows :—Its further extremity is occupied by the 
portrait of the Queen of England, placed between 
those of Prince Albert and the Queen of the Belgi- 
ans. Beneath the portrait of Queen Victoria 
stands a magnificent vase, of gold and silver, repre- 
senting the combat of St. George—given by her 
majesty to the king. At the opposite extremity, 
on each side of the entrance door, are portraits 
of the King and Queen of the French. All thes 
portraits are by Winterhalter. The right side of 
the gallery is occupied by pictures representing th: 
former visit of the Queen of England to Eu ;—th 
left by those representing the visit of the King of 
the French to Windsor. Besides these, the 
gallery contains busts of Queen Victoria, Princ: 
Albert, and the Duke and Duchess of Kent—gifis 
of the English queen. The furniture of the gallery 
is of sculptured oak ; and its oaken wainscoting, 
like the furniture enriched by mouldings of gold, 
was also scarcely commenced a week since. In 
the private closet which the queen oceupied tw 
years ago, she found, among other feelingly- 
selected ornaments, the full-length portraits of he: 
father and mother—the latter by Winterhalter, 
the former by an unknown artist called Sir 
William Picci. It is in Sir William Beechey’s 
style.—Atheneum. 


Prracy.—Suffering as the book interest in Paris 
has long been from the foreign pirate, its member 
have just had the further provocation (for it is the’, 
even while it is also a good fortune) to discover 
nest of pirates at their own door. By the skilfu! 
management of M. Bailleul, Inspector in Chief 0! 
Libraries and Printing Offices, the detection |: 
been complete of an establishment in which th 
infamous traffic has been carried on upon a most 
extensive scale. In the printing office at Cognac, 
by a rapid and well-concealed movement, the forms 
were seized on the press, thousands of sheets hal! 
or quite printed, pages set up in the chases, on th 
stones, and in the galleys :—and at the warehouse, 
in Angouléme, in a space contrived between ti 
exterior and inner walls, upwards of eighteen thov- 
sand volumes, principally standard books of edu- 
cation and science, but including also the works o! 
De Lamartine, and even a publication so recent as 
‘* Thiers’ History of the Consulate and the Em- 
pire.’’ Printers and proprietors, together with the 
evidences of their crime, are all in the hands of 


the gourd of Jonah, wither also in a night, only | justice.—Atheneum. 
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From the English Review. |hitherto collected is exceedingly scanty and 
meagre. 

But is there nothing more to be discovered? 
We have no doubt that there is very much. The 
papers of the Brett family—of which two mem- 
bers were bishops among the nonjurors—are 
8 known to be in the hands of a respected clergy- 

$e man, whose forefathers belonged to their com- 

Wirn the name of the nonjurors is associated | munion ;* there must be much yet preserved in 
much that must bespeak for them our respectful | Scotland, besides the Eastern correspondence, and 
remembrance. Their endurance of losses and dis- | perhaps the Spottiswoode Society may ere long 
abilities for conscience sake—endurance, which in | favor us with a portion of it ; we can hardly sup- 
the first leaders was rendered yet more striking by | pose that the crozier in the possession of a Lanca- 
their previous sufferings at the hands of the sove- | Shire gentleman,} is the only remaining memorial 
reign to whom they felt themselves bound to main- |of the hoe through which it passed; and in all 
tain their allegiance ; the holiness, the talents, the | reasonable likelihood, there must be MS. docu- 
erudition, of some among them ; the learned works | ments in other quarters which we cannot pretend 
with which they have enriched our literature, and |to guess at. Nay, surely it is not yet too late to 
yet more, perhaps, the manuals of devotion and | gather even oral recollections. Thirty years ago, 
holy living which they have bequeathed to us; |@ nonjuring clergyman was alive in the west of 
their intimate connection with the faithful Church | England ; it is but forty years since a nonjuring 
of Scotland, in days when beyond her own limits | bishop died in Ireland ; and we are probably cor- 
she found no other communion or countenance ;|Tect in identifying the clergyman who in 1799 
these and other such circumstances must commend | attended the death-bed of the last English non- 
them to the hearts of English churchmen who | juring bishop, with one of the same name who stil] 
care but little either for the politics of Jacobites, | appears in the clergy list. 
or for the doctrinal and ritual peculiarities of We make these observations by way of show- 
‘* Usagers.”’ ing that the subject is not yet exhausted ; and not 

In the favorable feelings thus grounded, we to a| With any intention of blaming Mr. Lathbury for 
certain extent very cordially agree; but we must | having written such a book as it was within his 
profess ourselves unable to share in that exclusive | power to write. For what he has done we very 
sympathy with the nonjurors, as distinguished | sincerely thank him; and, while we cannot in 
from all their contemporaries, which appears to be honesty wish his work permanence, we wish it 
not uncommon even among the class of churchmen | Success until something better shall appear. 
to which we have alluded. It is, we conceive,|Should it reach a second edition, as we trust it 
unwarranted by the history as a whole; while it will, we advise him to discard from his pages 
is evidently not easy to be reconciled with the one | Whatever savors of the newspaper—his indignation 
very important fact, that the Anglican churchmen | @gainst the Record and Mr. Walter, his reflections 
of this day derive their spiritual descent, not|on the Drummond schismatics, his continually re- 
from the nonjurors, but from that larger com-|curring disclaimers of popery for himself and 
munion of which these refused to be members. others, his no less frequent references to the slan- 

Mr. Lathbury’s work is, we believe, the first derousness and other vices of dissenters ; to sub- 
attempt at a detailed history of the nonjurors. His | stitute an index for his chapter on the rubric, and, 
opinions are in general sound, and they are stated | in so far as an author's natural tenderness towards 
without any offensive air of dogmatism. His nar-| his own productions will allow, to endeavor to 
rative, whatever its imperfections may be, deserves, | lessen his iteration. 
at least, to be commended as unambitious and un- In the year 1688, James the Second had pro- 
affected. On his defects as a historian we are | voked his subjects by a series of offensive acts. 
unwilling to dwell; he might justly complain of | He had outraged their feelings by an ostentatious 
us if we should try him by a standard which he | display of his zeal for the Romish communion. 
does not pretend to satisfy. We wish to speak of | He had assumed a power of dispensing with 
him with the consideration due to a meriterious | Statutes; a power which had, indeed, been exer- 
laborer, who has endeavored to add to our knowl-|cised without question by earlier sovereigns of 
edge of an obscure subject, and has used with con- | England, but which was strangely incongruous 
siderable care and diligence such materials as were | With what he found established as the constitution. 

within his reach. ' He had removed from the bench of justice the 

These, however, are far from sufficient. The | judges whom he could not reckon on as instru- 

history of the nonjurors formed but an under-plot | ments. He had invaded the rights of both the 
in that of the English Church ; they were obnox- | universities. He had filled some bishopries with 
lous to the government; they were engaged in| persons capable only of degrading the church, and 
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connections hostile to it, and therefore secret ; they 
were few; they were poor. Hence the acquaint- 
ance with their story, which is to be gained from 
publications of their own time, must necessarily be 
very inadequate: and to such sources Mr. Lath- 
bury is indebted for almost all his materials: the 
only considerable exeeption that we remember, 

ing the correspondence with the Eastern patri- 
archs, furnished to him by Mr. J. R. Hope, who 
procured it from Bishop Jolly’s collections. As 
the nonjurors gradually dwindle away, the printed 


documents relating to them become rarer and | 


rarer; for the time after 1720, the information 
LXXVIl. LIVING AGE. vou. vi. 14 


had kept the see of York vacant for two years, 
with the intention, it was supposed, of bestowing 
it on a Romish ecclesiastic whom he had admitted 
into his privy council. He had revived the eecle- 
| Siastical commission, formerly so obnoxious, and 
that in violation of a statute which the people, at 
least, regarded as valid. He had persisted in 


* See the Life of John Bowdler, Esq., p. 25, and Perce- 


notice that Mr. Lathbury has been unfortunate in using 
the first edition of the latter work, as the second is much 
improved in the part which relates to the nonjurors. 

| + Perceval, p. 249. 





val on Apostolical Succession, p. 242. We may here: 
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maintaining this body, although the primate, San- 
croft, refused to become a member of it. By 
means of the commission, which was chiefly com- 
posed of very objectionable persons, he had inter- 
fered with the proper liberty of the pulpit, in the 
case of Dr. Sharp, and had suspended the Bishop 
of London for refusing to carry out his views 
against that divine in an arbitrary and irregular 
manner. He had set forth, in 1687, a declaration, 
by which the penal laws against nonconformity 
were suspended. On republishing it a year later, 
he had required the clergy to read it in their 
churches ; a command with which only two hun- 
dred of the whole body complied. For petitioning 
against this measure, the primate and six other 
bishops had been imprisoned in the Tower; they 
had been tried, and had been acquitted, (upon 
merely technical grounds, indeed,) amidst an uni- 
versal : oe of rejoicing. 

In all these proceedings the king was rather 
miserably injudicious than intentionally criminal. 
With those who afterwards refused their allegiance 
to the government established at the Revolution, it 
was a favorite belief that James was urged on to 
embroil himself with the church by Sunderland 
and others, in order to work his ruin.* These 
faithless counsellors, it was said, encouraged him 
to suppose that English churchmen would hold 
themselves bound, by their principles, to endure 
any oppression without resistance ; and from this 
confidence proceeded the outrages which, even at 
the time, filled the more discerning members of his 
own communion with apprehension for his inter- 
ests, and those of their religion. On the other 
hand, he had, shortly before his accession, received 
a warning from one whose wisdom and experience 
might have pleaded for a better reception of it. 
Bishop Morley, on his death-bed, desired Lord 
Dartmouth to tell the Duke of York, that ‘* if ever 
he depended on the doctrine of non-resistance, he 
would find himself deceived ; for there were very 
few of that opinion, though there were not many 
of the Church of England that thought proper to 
-contradict it in terms.’’ Lord Dartmouth often 
reminded James of this, but in vain. 

On the 10th of June, 1688, two days after the 
committal of the bishops to the Tower, the queen 
gave birth toason. Hitherto men had reckoned 
on a Protestant suceessor to the throne in the per- 
son of one of the king’s daughters ; the new pros- 
pect of a popish dynasty was too much for the 

-endurance ; many persons of rank and influence 
requested the intervention of the Prince of Orange, 
who was married to the Princess Mary. We need 
not dwell on the cireumstances of the history 
which follows ;—the prince's preparations ; James’ 
too late abandonment of his offensive measures ; 
the desertion of his troops and friends; his flight 
from London, his return, and second disappear- 
ance ; the debates in the convention as to the man- 
ner of settling the government ; and the conclusion 
of them by William’s intimating, that, unless he 
might reign in his own name, he would return to 
Holland. On the 13th of February, 1688-9, the 
Prince and Princess of Orange were declared king 
and queen. 

Let us now look at the conduct, while these 
events were passing, of those bishops who were 
to be regarded as representing the cause of the 

» church. 


* Life of Kettlewell, folio, pp. 63, 73, 7 


6. 
+ Note in Burnet, Own Time, ii. 440, Oxford; 1833. 
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In the autumn of 1687, the Princess of Ora 
wrote to the Archbishop of Canterbury, expre 
her sympathy with him and his brethren. 
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clared, in his reply, that their only earthly hope 


was in her highness and the prinee ; but that no 
amount of suffering could ‘ in the least shake their 
steady loyalty to their sovereign and the roya! 
family.’’* The bishops who presented to the king 
their petition against the order for reading his 
declaration, endured his anger with a respectfy} 
firmness. ‘* We are told,’’ said Ken, Bishop of 
Bath and Wells, “to fear God and honor the 
king ; we desire to do both ; we shall honor you: 
we must fear God.” In the midst of the fermen: 
which followed on their acquittal, the archbishops 
and bishops issued directions to their clergy, en- 
joining on them to teach ‘* loyalty and obedience 
to his majesty in all things lawful, and patient sub- 
mission in the rest;’’ and at the same time, to 
maintain the doctrine of the church, and guard 
their flocks against the practices of Romish emis- 
saries. When James in his distress applied to 
them for counsel, they advised him to redress 
ecclesiastical grievances, and to abstain from ques- 
tionable stretches of power ; he thanked them, and 
conceded most of the points which they mentioned. 
At a later time, James questioned the bishops who 
were in London as to the Prince of Orange's decla- 
ration, that spiritual lords had been concerned in 
inviting him to England. The archbishop said, 
that ‘* he owed his majesty a natural allegiance, as 
having been born in his kingdom, and that he had 
oftentimes confirmed this allegiance by taking 
voluntary oaths ; that he could have at once but 
one king.’’ The other prelates all denied the 
truth of the assertion as regarded themselves 
(which it is to be feared that Compton, Bishop of 
London, could not do with a good conscience ;) 
they professed a belief that their absent brethren 
were equally innocent. But when the king pro- 
ceeded to require that they should publicly declare 
their abhorrence of William’s designs, they deemed 
it expedient to refuse, saying, that it was enough 
for them if his majesty were himself convinced of 
their innecence. 

After the first retirement of James, the primate 
joined in an address to the Prince of Orange, pray- 
ing him to call a free parliament, but not offering 
him any authority in the state. He refused, how- 
ever, to wait on the prince, and took no part in the 
subsequent proceedings, by which William was 
raised to the throne. In a paper discussing the 
circumstances of the crisis, he approves the scheme 
of a regency: had this been adopted, there is 
reason to believe that all the bishops who became 
nonjurors would have regarded it as not incon- 
sistent with their oaths of allegiance to King 
James. Henry Wharton, who, as one of San- 
croft’s chaplains, had good opportunities of obser- 
vation, gives it as his opinion, that the scruples 
which eventually determined the primate’s course, 
were infused into him while things were doubt- 
ful, by the Bishops of Norwich, Chester, and 
Ely. 

On the 11th of April, 1689, the new king and 
queen were crowned by the Bishop of London, the 
og still remaining in retirement at Lambeth. 

‘he great body of lords and commons swore alle- 
giance to them in the month of March, and towards 
the end of April it was enacted, that all persons 


* Doyly’s Life of Sancroft, 2d edition, p. 148. 
+ Doyly, 259. 
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holding civil or military appointments should take 
the oath before the Ist of August, on pain of 
deprivation ; while for ecclesiastical persons who 
should refuse it, the penalty was to be suspension 
on that day, and deprivation unless they should 
comply within a further period of six months. 
The suspension was incurred by eight prelates, of 
whom Lake, Bishop of Chichester, ‘Thomas, of 
Worcester, and Cartwright, of Chester, died within 
the year: the remaining five,—Sancroft, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, Ken, Bishop of Bath and 
Wells, Turner, of Ely, Frampton, of Gloucester, 
and White, of Peterborough—and with them 
about four hundred of the inferior clergy—endured 
the penalty of deprivation. 

Mr. Lathbury takes great pains—we must) 
think very superfluously—to convince the world | 
that these nonjurors acted on pure and conscien- 
tious motives. We cannot understand why any 
one should question this; and our author Is not 
disposed to argue that their sincerity was equalled 
by their judgment, which is the only point as to 
which the bitterest liberal could with any show of 
reason blame them. We, who make no profession 
of liberalism, are not inclined to blame them at 
all; but we feel ourselves called on to say a few 
words in behalf of those who complied with the new 
government ; not against Mr. Lathbury, but against 
assertions and impressions which we believe to 
have become very rife within these last few years. 

What, then, would have been the course of a 
right-minded churchman in the circumstances of 
1688? We agree with the most exclusive admirers 
of the nonjurors, in holding, that it would have 
been wrong to originate, or to share in, any active | 
measures against the king ; and of this there is no 
reason to suspect any prelate except Compton, or 
any considerable number of the clergy. But a 
deliverance from James’ arbitrary measures was 
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on without him, as an individual; but from fear- 
ing even the appearance of schism ; from a sense 
of the ties which bound him to his flock; from 
knowing that without the many, of whom he was 
one, there would be no church or ministry which 
could pretend to be adequate to the wants of the 
nation. And, doubtless, to a good man who 
retained his preferment, it would be a sore trial to 
bear the altered looks, the cold and slighting 
words, the estranged affections, of old friends, 
who had abandoned theirs; to know that he must 
suffer himself to be accounted as one who for gain 
and for the world’s favor had chosen a questionable 
and selfish course. These, we conceive, are sac- 
rifices not to be Jeft out of the consideration, when 
we compare the nonjurors with the jurors.* 

And in proportion as any one had before agreed 
more closely with those who eventually became 
nonjurors, the imputations on him would be the 
more severe if he complied with the new govern- 
ment. ‘Kxtreme churchmen, and people of no 
churchmanship or belief at all, would join in con- 
temptuous judgment of such persons. Yet, surely, 
among these there might have been found the men 
who of all were most entitled to our respect and 
sympathy; men who in what they felt to be a 
great difficulty, embraced the course which they 
honestly believed to be the best, and to whom that 
course was really one of far greater self-denial and 
endurance than the forsaking of their station could 
have been. 

To a man of tender conscience there would, in 
the painful circumstances of that time, be nothing 
more likely to bias his judgment than a fear of 
acting on reasons of wolllly interest ; a fear which 
would be felt the more strongly as the interest at 
stake was greater. And this is curiously exempli- 
fied in the actual history. Of the bishops, more 
than a fourth became nonjurors; of the inferior 


to be desired by every one who loved the Church | clergy, perhaps not a twentieth. Bishop Framp- 


of England ; the passive resistance of the bishops 
and clergy was warranted, and even exacted, by 
their sense of dutyto God. And if, without active 
proceedings of their own, they had a prospect of 
relief through the intervention of a prince so legit- 
imately interested in the affairs of Great Britain as 
William was, the conduet of Sancroft and his 
brethren proves to us, that in the opinion of men 
loyal to their sovereign, as well as to their church, 
such intervention might have been regarded as a 
blessing. When, however, it appeared that deliv- 
erance from James was not to be had, except on 
condition of transferring allegiance, the question 
took a new aspect. Were churchmen to comply 
with this condition, or to endure the consequences 
of refusing ? 

It is very easy to condemn those who complied, 
as if it were a clear case of sin; but this we must 
take leave to question. We deny that the motives 
of the nonjurors were necessarily purer than those 
of others. Surely the penalty of deprivation was 
nothing so excessive for a Christian to bear. It 
had been borne by the great body of the clergy 
forty years before—Sancroft, and perhaps other 
aged confessors of 1689, having been among the 
number ; it had been borne by the presbyterians at 
the restoration of Charles II. A hot and rash man 
might be ready to throw up his charge on any 
slight occasion, One of a more sober and peacea- 
ble spirit might desire to keep it, if it might be 
kept without shipwreck of conscience ; not for the 
sake of the profits attached to it, nor from any 


ton, who after his deprivation communicated with 
the national church, and acted as catechist in the 
parish where he resided, might, probably, not 
have thought it his duty to refuse the oaths, if the 
preferment to be forfeited had been nothing more 
than a poorly-endowed benefice or curacy. Ken, 
in his latter years, advised nonjurors of less eminent 
station to join the established communion, and 
declared, that he himself held aloof from its con- 
gregations only because he was *‘ a public person.”” 

Some divines took the oaths of allegiance to 
King William, yet showed their disinterestedness 
by refusing promotion to sees vacant by the depri- 
vation of living prelates. ‘Tillotson’s reluctance to 
intrude into the seat of Saneroft is well known; 
Sharp would not accept the bishopric of Norwich ; 
Scott refused Chester, and other high prefer- 
‘ments; South refused a bishopric ; Kidder refused 
| Peterborough, and it was not without a trick prac- 
tised on him, that he was brought to accept of 
Bath and Wells, which had been already refused 
by Beveridge. The circumstances of this last 
case are remarkable. Evelyn, on calling at Lam- 
beth, was told by Sancroft that Dr. Beveridge had 
just been taking his opinion on the question of 


* We may quote here a passage from a letter written 
by Ken in 1702. (Works, ed. Round, p. 61.) “ Dr. Bull 
being in my way, I called upon him ; which he took the 
more kindly, because he thought we had as much aban- 
doned him as he seems to have abandoned us; and the 
respect, I perceive, surprised him, and the rather, because 
he never has taken any notice of our deprived brethren - 
but he has reason to value his old friends, for his new 





self-important fancy that the world could not go/| have little regarded him.” 
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accepting the bishopric. ‘‘ He told him,’’ writes 
Evelyn, ‘that though he should give the advice, 
he believed he would not follow it. The doctor 
said he would. ‘* Why, then,’ replied the arch- 
bishop, ‘when they come to ask, say Nolo, and 
say it from the heart; nothing is easier than to 
resolve yourself what is to be done.’”’ Put into 
plain language, the archbishop's speech comes to 
this—‘* There is but one course for an honest 
man ; but I do not believe that you have the virtue 
to take it.”’. We think that Beveridge did well in 
declining the bishopric; but it is clear that he 
declined it out of deference to Sancroft’s opinion, 
rather than from any scruples of his own; and if 
he had accepted without consulting the deprived 
primate, is it to be said that his motives must have 
been impure? Or if Ken had resumed his see in 
the reign of Queen Anne, (as he would have done 
hut for a seruple about the new oath of abjura- 
tion,) is it to be imagined that his acceptance 
would have been less pure than his refusal ? 

In these cases of preferments vacant by depriva- 
tion, we have unquestionable proofs of disinter- 
estedness in the complying clergy ; surely it is not 
charity, but the merest necessary justice, to sup- 
pose that the same principle actuated them in 
other things; that they took the oaths because 
they believed themselves justified in so doing ; and 
if justified, then bound by duty te remain in their 
stations, 

The oath, we have all along been supposing, 
was felt as a difficulty. In its terms it was sim- 
plified by the omission of such words as had 
implied a hereditary title inthe sovereign. It was 
merely a promise of ‘true allegiance to their 
Majesties, King William and Queen Mary.’’ But 
how was this to be reconciled with the earlier oath 
of allegiance to James as ‘rightful and lawful 
king ?”’ 

There were many theories and arguments, of 
which that advanced by Sherlock, master of the 
Temple, was the most noted on account of the 
author’s conduct. This divine, who had been 
among the ablest champions of non-resistance, at 
first refused the oath, but between the suspension 
and the deprivation made up his mind to take it, 
and published a treatise in which it was argued 
from Bishop Overall’s Convocation-Book,* that, 
according to the principles of the Anglican Church, 
settled possession of a government is a sufficient 
title to allegiance, independent of all questions as 
to legal right. We shall not enter into a discus- 
sion of this argument, or of others which were 
brought forward by various parties ; but we must 
quote the contemporary whig historian’s statement 
a3 to the intention of the oath. ‘* The true mean- 
ing of the words,’’ writes Bishop Burnet, whose 
concern in the affairs of the Revolution gives him 
a high degree of authority in this case which he 
is not always entitled to claim, *‘ and the express 
sense of the imposers, was, that whether men were 
satisfied or not with the putting the king and queen 


*Kettlewell’s biographer says that this work, which 
was first printed in the summer of 1689, was put forth for 
the purpose of producing on the clergy in general the 
effect which it had on Sherlock. Burnet, on the other 
hand, says that it was sent forth by Sancroft as favoring 
the nonjuring cause, and that he overlooked the passages 
on which Sherlock’s argument was afterwards founded. 
This appears to he the more probable story, since the 
MS. came out of the custody of Sancroft, to whom it had 
heen given many years before by Bishop Cosin ; and the 
licensing it for the press was one of the archbishop’s last 
official acts before his deprivation. 











on the throne, yet, now they were on it, they 
would be true to them and defend them ;’’* and 
many of the clergy, on taking the oath, declared 
to those by whom it was administered, that in this 
sense they understood it, and consented to becom: 
bound by it. When this was allowed by the 
imposing power, surely it is not for us to blame 
those who submitted to the oaths. Keitlewel), 
indeed, composed a treatise against taking them 
‘in a lower sense,”* arguing that the high and 
awful nature of an oath ought to forbid anything 
like a tampering with the meaning of its words : 
and *‘ some,’’ writes his biographer, ‘‘ refused jt, 
not because they thought it abeolately in itself 
unlawful, but because they thought it unlaw/! 
to take it with a doubting conscience.”’ We 
respect the scruples of these conscientious persons ; 
but we think it not unreasonable to claim from 
those who would share their scruples a respect for 
others who considered themselves free to take the 
oaths, and who acted on that conviction. But it 
is an impertinence to argue against imputations 
of perjury on Bull and Patrick, Beveridge, and 
Wilson. 
There followed, however, other difficultics. 
The nonjurors were deprived; and among them 
were the primate and four bishops. Now, w. 
do not wish to be regarded as the apologists of th: 
government in imposing the oath, in depriving th¢ 
bishops, or in any other of its measures ; but we 
must observe, that it is utterly unwarrantable 1 
talk of these as if they were nothing better than 
the oppressions of an unchristian tyranny. Re- 
peated overtures had been made to the bishops. 
for the purpose, if it were possible, of avoiding 
the extreme step of a deprivation. There was 
manifested in parliament a strong disposition to 
deal tenderly with such as had scruples of con- 
science about transferring their allegiance. ‘Ther: 
was a long delay before filling up the sees; thus, 
in the case of Canterbury, Tillotson was not con- 
secrated until] Whit-Sunday, 1691, and Sancroit 
retained possession of his palace until the end o! 
June in that year. And whatever we may thirk 
of the ejection of the nonjurors, and of the appoint- 
ment of other bishops in their room, there were 
divines of very high reputation to warrant thes 
acts by an imposing array of arguments. ‘The 
government had very strong reasons for avoiding 
such forcible measures. Whether they could hav: 
been avoided, we will not now consider; but 
is only justice to say that they were not hastily or 
wantonly resolved on, nor were they executed with 
violence or insult. ‘The sees were not filled up 
until after it had been discovered that Turner, 
Bishop of Ely, was implicated in a Jacobite plot.? 
The questions which had now arisen called 
forth, says Bishop Burnet, ‘‘ a great deal of angry 
reading on both sides.”’ The display is indeed 
alarming. On turning over a few pages of any 


* Own Time, iii., 402. 

+ Mr. Lathbury reflects severely on the government in 
the matter of this plot. (p. 79.) He questions Turner's 
concern in it, without any ¢ grounds, as appears to 
us; and argues, that as it was discovered in December 
and some of the conspirators were executed in January, @ 
charge which connected the nonjuring bishops with it was 
“the very thing to excite the public mind, and to deprive 
them of that sympathy” which might have been expected 
to attend them, when the act for their deprivation should 
be carried into effect on the Ist of February. The fact 
is, however, that they had been deprived in February, 
1639-90—the February before the plot of December, 1690 
—as Mr. Lathbury rightly states at p. 45. 
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treatise of the time, we find a vast mass of author- | shame. The saintly Kettlewell and the meek 
ities and precedents brought to bear on the subjects | Frampton lamented to each other over the ‘* bitter- 
of allegiance, oaths, and deprivations. Divines, | ness and heat of temper’’ which possessed their 
casuists, jurists, canonists, historians—Grotius, | brethren. The former, on his death-bed, while he 
Puffendorf, De Marea, Sanderson, Overall, Bellar- | professed a confident belief that the refusal of the 
mine, Ridley, Lady Jane Grey, Henry VIII.,| oaths was ‘‘a most righteous and rewardable 
Henry VII., York and Lancaster, Robert of Nor-|cause of suffering,’? was yet disturbed by the 
mandy, William the Conqueror, Sigebert, Egbert, | thoughts of this evil spirit, which threatened to 
Kenulph, Vortimer, emperors of Hast and West, | ruin all; ‘* and,’’ we are told, ‘‘ he would often 
popes, patriarchs, fathers, councils, Photius, Jus- say that a Christian demeanor under sufferings 
tinian, Theodosius, Jovian, Julian, Constantius, | was as necessary as a good cause to render them 
Chrysostom, Ambrose, Athanasius, Donatus, No- | acceptable to God.’’* 
vatus, Cyprian, Nero, Nebuchadnezzar, Jeroboam,| In addition to all this, there were, even among 
Abiathar, Solomon, Filmer’s ‘* Patriarcha.”"—)|the best men of the party, varieties of opinion as 
Was it to be expected, that every one to whom the | to the reasons of their cause, which, although at 
oaths might be tendered, should thread his way | first all could agree in the main act of refusing the 
through all this maze of learning, ecclesiastical, | oaths, contained in them the seeds of difference 
and secular? The idea is, of course, absurd ; the | and division, which could not fail ere long to be 
bulk could do nothing else than follow such lead- | manifested in action. 
ers as they supposed to be trustworthy; and of | Now that they were deprived, what were the 
these the great majority was on the side of com- nonjurors to dot How were they to regard their 
pliance. The list of the original nonjurors ap- | position? Were they and their children to be dis- 
pended to the life of Kettlewell (in which we may | affected to all governments so long as James and 
be sure that no one of any note is omitted) con- his posterity should be excluded’ Were they to 
tains, besides the names of the bishops, hardly | pray and to intrigue for the restoration of a per- 
half a dozen which either possessed at the date | son, who, although some might be foolish enough 
of the Revolution, or afterwards acquired, any | to fancy him the ideal of a Christian sovereign, as 
pretension whatever to celebrity in theological lit- | soon as his reality ceased to be felt, was yet an 
erature. jalien from their belief and communion, and had in 
The four hundred ejected clergy were, as a/|the day of his power done all that he could to op- 
body, by no means the flower of the church. | press, corrupt, and degrade the church? Were 
Most of them resorted to London; and it is very | they to found and keep up a church of their own— 
evident from the terms of Kettlewell’s proposals | declaring the rest of the clergy schismatical, while 
for their relief, in 1695, that the conduct of too! yet they themselves could not, like the late sece- 
many was not such as to win the reverence of the | ders from the Scotch establishment, attempt to fur- 
world by any superiority to that of the complying | nish for the whole country a system of rival minis- 
clergy. It appears to have been a common prac- | trationst Were they to begin an enduring schism 
tice among them to haunt the coffee-houses, by for the sake of worldly politics—of which politics 
way of picking up a living from those who fre- | they themselves could not, consistently with their 
quented them. When Ken was questioned by the | religious principles, desire the success? Surely 
privy council, as to the funds raised in furtherance | the wiser way would be, to look on their condition 
of the charity, he was told that ‘‘ the money had | as one of merely personal disability ; to communi- 
been abused, and given to very ill and immoral | cate with the rest of the church, unless the terms 
men, and particularly to one who goes in a gown | of communion were intolerable ; to submit peacea- 
one day, and in a blue silk waistcoat the next.’’ | bly to the ruling powers, and to advise al] to swear 
Unfortunately this gentleman possessed the prop- | allegiance who were not, like themselves, pre- 
erties of the chameleon only in part. He and | cluded by previous engagements. 
such as he would seem to have gone far towards| We do not see how, on any other understanding, 
justifying the somewhat startling opinion of John- | the deprived bishops could defend much of their 
son, that ‘ perhaps a nonjuror would have been | past eonduct. They might be, and were, re- 
less criminal in taking the oaths imposed by the | minded, that they had withstood the banished 
ruling power, than in refusing them ; because re- | king until his power was at an end ; that they had 
fusing them laid him under almost an irresistible | shared in overtures to the Prince of Orange; that 
temptation to be more criminal; for a man must they had been willing to consent to the exclusion 
live, and if he precludes himself from the support | of Sunes by the expedient of a regency ; that they 
furnished by the establishment, will probably be had granted commissions for the discharge of their 
reduced to very wicked shifts to maintain him- | functions in consecration, ordination, institution, 
self.’’* |and the like, to bishops and others who had ecn- 
Besides the disreputable doings of the lower | formed to the new order of things; that, as lords 
clergy, a controversial spirit was soon manifested | of parliament, they had not protested against the 
among the nonjurors, which could not fail to lessen | measures of the revolution, the oath of allegiance, 
the sympathy of Christian-minded men in general. | and their own deprivation; that, as pastors, they 
One of them, named Grascome, poured forth had not warned their flocks to avoid their intruded 
pamphlet after pamphlet, written in a tone, and successors. How were these things, and others 
with a style of argument, which could have no| which might easily be mentioned, to be accounted 
other effect than to irritate and disgust. His vio- | for, on the supposition that the duty of Christians 
lenee, and that of others, which rages in the very had been clear throughout, and that the commu- 
titles of their productions, so as to destroy all wish nion of those who had transferred their allegiance 
for an acquaintance with the contents, drew hard was schismatical and apostate? The true explan- 
usage from the ruling powers on the whole non- ation and apology is evidently this: that there had 
juring body, while to the better-spirited of their been great and very perplexing difficulties, in 
own communion, it was a source of grief and which Christian men might, without deserving the 
| 


* Boswell, V., 259. ed. 1835. | * Life, p. 175. 
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222 HISTORY OF THE NONJURORS. 
blame of their fellows, be divided in opinion ; that | 


a7 had acted for the best, but could not preterid 

to have been infallibly right in every point ; that 
the question was, for the clergy, one not of poli- 
tics, but of religion ; that the deprivation was to 
be regarded as a personal disqualification, which 
should end with those who had been bound by 
oaths to James, and not as a ground for a perma- 
nent schism. 

And such would seem to have been the view 
originally taken both by themselves and by others. 
Thus Sancroft, for a time, admitted the ministry 
of his chaplains who had taken the oaths, and 
even after his retirement into Suffolk, in August, 
1691, received them kindly as visitors, and suffered 
them to share in the service before him. It was 
proposed in parliament that the king should be at 
liberty to refrain from tendering the oaths, with a 
view, doubtless, of exempting those whose scruples 
it was not thought desirable to press on. The act 
which enforced the oaths contained a proviso, that 
the king might reserve to any twelve spiritual per- 
sons who should refuse them a portion of the in- 
come of their preferments. The deprived clergy 
did not refuse to admit jurors to partake of their 
administrations, as, for example, in the communion 
of the sick. Those of Cambridge, and others, 
continued with the church in lay communion.* 

The change of view was gradual. Sancroft, 
soured, as it would seem, by age and by a sense 
of ill-usage, and wrought on by men naturally Jess 
temperate than himself, came by degrees, in his 
retreat at Fresingfield, to speak of his nonjuring 
obedience as the Church of England, and of the 
established communion as apostate and rebellious. 
In February, 1691-2, he granted to Lloyd, de- 
prived bishop of Norwich, a commission to exe- 
cute ‘*Quicguid est muneris mei et pontificit.”’ 
** Quoscumque,”’ it is said in this instrament, ‘* ¢u, 
Srater, prout res et occasio tulerit, assumpseris et 
adjunxeris tibi, elegeris et approbaveris, confirmave- 
ris et constitueris, ego quoque (quantum in me est, 
et jure possum) assumo pariter et adjungo, eligo et 
approbo, confirmo et constituo.”” About the same 
time, a list of the deprived clergy was sent to the 
exiled king. He nominated Hickes and Wag- 
staffe for advancement to the episcopate ; and they 
were consecrated on St. Matthias’ day, 1693-4, by 
Lloyd, (who acted as the chief of the body after 
the death of Sancroft, in November, 1693,) in 
conjunction with White and Turner. 

Even this step, howeter, did not commit the 
nonjurors to that determined separateness from 
the Church which we read of ata later time. It 
was said to be taken by way of provision for the 
future, in order that the episcopal succession 
might be kept up, ‘‘if affairs should continue to 
stand in the same posture.”” The new bishops 
were not to exercise their powers until the failure 

of those who had been deprived; and, by way of 
guarding against a collision with bishops in pos- 
session, if circumstances should afterwards favor a 
reconciliation with the established communion, 
they were designated, not from any occupied sees, 
but from the towns of Thetford and Ipswich; 
places which had been named as seats of suffra- 
gans by the act of the 26th of Henry VIII., and 
both situated within the chief consecrator’s late 
diocese. From the questionable position of suffra- 
gans, and from the secreey of the consecration, 
(which was not formally made known even to the 





generality of the nonjurors until many years later, 
whereas it was alleged, that all consecrations of 
Catholic bishops ought to be immediately notified 
to the faithful,) objections were afterwards taker 
to the authority of Hickes and Wagstaffe, by those 
who were opposed to the continuance of the schism. 

Ken and Frampton took no part in the consecra- 
tion. The latter, as we have already mentioned. 
was living quietly in the country, attending the 
parish church, catechising the children publicly, 
and explaining, in the afternoon, the sermon which 
had been preached by the curate in the morning— 
a ministration which it might have been curious to 
witness. Ken found an honorable asylum under 
the roof of Lord Weymouth, at Longleat. H- 
earnestly opposed the measures for continuing the 
succession, believing them to have originated in q 
political influence, which could intend no good to- 
wards the Church.* He sighed after a reunion, 
and rejoiced in all approaches towards it. In the 
reign of Anne, he was almost persuaded to resume 
his see, from which Kidder was willing to re- 
move ; and on being told, after the sudden death 
of that prelate, that Hooper, bishop of St. Asaph, 
had on his account refused a translation to Bath 
and Wells, he himself requested this valued 
friend to accept the offer, and made over all his 
rights to him. ‘* Receive the see,’’ he said, 
** with as good a conscience as I have quitted it.” 
And when blamed for this cession by the more po- 
litical members of his party, we find him declar 
ing, ‘It is not the first time I dissented frow 
some of my brethren, and never saw cause to re- 
pent of it.” f 

The death of James in September, 1701, and 
the accession of Anne in the room of William a few 
months later, were circumstances favorable to the 
healing of the schism; but unhappily the French 
king. by recognizing the son of James, induced 
the English government to procure an act for the 
abjuration of this ‘* pretender.’’ ‘This added litle 
to the number of separatists, but it formed, doubt- 
less, a bar to the return of many who would now 
have had no scruples about the oath of allegiance. 

The Jearned and excellent Dodwell had not be- 
come a nonjuror until after the deprivation of the 
bishops, and had always maintained that the sta 
prayers of the liturgy and occasional offices wer 
no sufficient ground for separation from the public 
communion. In 1705, he published ‘* The Case 
in View,’’ a work devoted to the discussion of the 
question—W hat would be the duty of those who 
had adhered to the deprived bishops, when these 
should all have been removed by death? In 1707 
appeared, ‘‘A Further Prospect of the Case in 
View ;”’ and in 1710, the occasion arrived for act- 
ing on the principles which he had laid down in 
these publications. Bishop Lloyd died on th 
Ist of January { in that year; and Ken, on being 
formally asked by Dodwell and Nelson whether 
he still claimed their obedience, replied that he 
made no such claim, and rejoiced in the prospect 
of seeing the schism ended. No one, it was ar- 
gued by Dodwell, could now have a right to obe- 
dience, unless he could show a better title than 
that of the incumbent in possession, to some ove 
particular altar ; which no suffragan, (if such there 
were,) could pretend to do, since the authority 0! 
suffragans ought to terminate with the life of the 
bishop to whom they were assistant. Dodwell, 


* Works, p. 51. + Works, p. 67. 
+ So Mr. Cathey rightly states at p. 203; but at p. 





* Ken’s works, p. 49. 


209 he gives Jan. 30 as the date. 
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Nelson, Brokesby, and others, therefore, rejoined | be omitted, (although our author takes no notice 
the national church. The writings of Kettlewell, | of the cireumstance,) that Cibber earned a pension 
who had long before been called to his rest, con- | and the reversion of the laureateship, by producing 
tain sufficient evidence that he too would have | Tartuffe on the English stage, under the title of 
been with them. We need hardly say that they | ‘* The Nonjuror.’’ 


were despised and traduced by those who were 


Now, too, internal quarrels, more destructive 


not inclined to imitate their peaceableness and|than all attacks, whether of theologians or of 


moderation. 

Hickes was the leader of the remaining nonju- 
rors; a man of great ability, of deep and very va- 
rious learning, of unquestionable sincerity and 
piety ; but “ ill-tempered,’’ according to Burnet, 
whose witness is confirmed by that of less preju- 
diced persons ; somewhat fanciful, moreover, and 
insatiably polemical. When deprived of the dean- 
ery of Worcester, he had especially provoked the 
government by posting upon the doors of the Ca- 
thedral a protest against the intrusion of ‘‘ one 
Mr. Talbot” in his room. In consequence of this 
proceeding, he was forced to abscond for a time, 
and we read of him as figuring in the dress of ‘a 
captain or major, like that ancient bishop of Nisi- 
bis in the Arian persecution.’’** Ken's letters 
contain many complaints of him, as zealous in fo- 
menting division, while the good bishop was pray- 
ing and laboring for reconciliation and peace. 

Finding himself, after the death of Wagstaffe, 
in 1712, the only person in his communion who 
pretended to episcopal authority, Hickes was re- 
solved to carry on the succession; and in order 
that the consecration might be performed by a ca- 
nonical number of bishops, he called in assistance 
from Scotland. 

In that country, where episcopacy had been al- 
together cast off by the state, the clergy had not 
been distracted, like their English brethren, be- 
tween two rival lines of bishops ; but a communi- 
ty of political attachments, and of suffering from 
the ascendant party, had drawn the Church of 
Scotland into a connexion with the English non- 
jurors, the effects of which we cannot regard as 
beneficial to either body. 

Through an arrangement between the leaders 
of the two communions, Gadderar had been conse- 
erated for Scotland in 1712, by Hickes, and the 
Scotch bishops Falconer and Campbell ; and on 
the 24th of May, 1713, Hickes, in conjunction 
with Campbell and Gadderar, consecrated Collier, 
Spinckes, and Hawes. 

Hickes died in 1715; and soon after his death 
appeared a collection of tracts by him, expressing 
opinions as to the established Church, which 
astonished and scandalized many of its members. 
Nathaniel Marshall, a translator of St. Cyprian, 
and author of the valuable treatise on Penitential 
Discipline, hereupon sent forth his ‘* Defence of 
our Constitution in Church and State ;’’ an able 
work, written in a tone of indignation natural to 
one, who, having lived on friendly terms with 
Hickes, now found his own communion posthu- 
mously denounced by the nonjuror as guilty of 
“heresy and schism, perjury ¢ and rebellion.” 

Other adversaries arose about the same time, in 
part provoked by the rebellion of 1715, and en- 
couraged by its failure. Thus Hoadly published 
his ‘* Preservative against the Principles and Prac- 
tices of the Nonjurors,’’-—an antidote very much 
worse than the evil which it professed to counter- 

act; Bennett argued that, on their own principles, 


they were guilty of schism; and it ought not to 


farce-writers, began to distract the little commun- 
ion; but before entering on the ** Usage’’ con- 
troversy, we must notice a curious correspond- 
ence, for the first satisfactory account of which we 
are indebted to Mr. Lathbury’s work. 


Isolated as they were in Western Christendom, 


the minds of some nonjurors might naturally turn 
towards the Christians of the East, with a wish 
for fellowship and intercourse. The fact that Dr. 
Thomas Smith, the learned writer on the Greek 
Church, was one of their own body, may have 
shared in producing such a feeling ; that it existed 


we may see, among other evidence, from an anon- 

ymous work of Spinckes,* published in 1705; 

where a desire of communication with the Greek 

Chureh is strongly expressed, and the Eastern 

origin of the British Church is dwelt on as a rea- 

son for restoring it. 

An opportunity appeared to be offered in 1716, 

when Arsenius, Archbishop of Thebais, came to 

England for the purpose of collecting alms in aid 

of the Egyptian Christians. The nonjuring bish- 

ops were probably little able to forward the chief 

object of his visit; but they conferred with him, 
and drew up ‘‘ A proposal for a concordat between 

the orthodox and Catholic remnant of the British 
Churches, and the Catholic and Apostolic Oriental 

Church,”’ which was translated into Greek by 
Spinckes. In this document, it is proposed that the 
Church of Jerusalem sha! be acknowledged as the 
mother of all churches, and its bishops as having 
precedence over all bishops ; that the other East- 
ern patriarchs shall be recognized in all their dig- 
nities, and that, in particular, the see of Constan- 
tinople shall be regarded as on an equality with 
that of Rome ; that the ‘* Catholic remnant of the 
British Churches”’ shall be acknowledged as being 
in communion with the Eastern Church ; in return 
for which it will become bound to revive primitive 
discipline, and to establish ‘‘ as near a conformity 
in worship as is consistent with the different cir- 
cumstances and customs of nations, and with the 
rites (gu. rights’] of particular Churches.’’ Some 
homilies of Eastern fathers are to be translated 
into English, and read in the congregations. 
There shall be mutual commemorations in the 
public services of the churches, with other in- 
stances of communication. 

These proposals are followed by a statement of 
certain points as to which the authors agree with 
the Eastern Church, and of others as to which 
they cannot fully agree. Among the latter are, 
the authority of ancient councils ; the reverence to 
be paid to the blessed Virgin ; invocation of saints ; 
the manner of the eucharistic presence, and the 
veneration to be rendered to the consecrated ele-- 
ments; the use of images and pictures. And the: 
paper concludes with a promise, that if a concordat 
ean be settled, a church, to be called The Con-. 
cordia, shall be built in London, which shall be- 
subject to the Alexandrian patriarch ; and that if 
the suffering British church should ever recover- 


* “Observations on an Essay towards Catholic Com- 
munion,” p. 202. The “Essay,” an attempt to smooth, 





* Life of Kettlewell. 


+ Misprinted popery in Mr. Lathbury’s citation of the 


title, p. 270. 





over the difficulties of Romanisin, has been brought into» 
| notice by recent circumstances. 
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her just rights, a Greek bishop, resident in London, 
shall on certain days be permitted to celebrate in 
St. Paul’s according to the Greek ritual ! 
Furnished with these seemingly so inviting pro- 
osals, Arsenius proceeded to Russia, where Czar 
Rew was found disposed to forward the scheme ; 
and five years afterwards, (for deliberation and 
travelling were then tardy,) an answer from the 
East was received. 

When the subject of intercourse with the Greeks 
was first brought forward at a meeting of nonjurors, 
Roger Laurence, the author of well-known works 
on lay-baptism, who had had opportunities of 
observation during a commercial residence in the 
Levant, ‘‘ drew me aside,’’ says Brett, ** and told 
me that the Greeks were more corrupt and more 
bigoted than the Romanists, and therefore vehe- 
mently pressed me not to be concerned in the 
affair ;’? the sequel proved that Laurence was not 
far wrong in his opinion and advice. The reply 
of the patriarchs is a very remarkable production. 
The graces of sentiment and composition appear 


to have flowed in on them from the East and frem | 


the West; they remind us much of the pope, and 
yet more of the emperor of China. As a speci- 
men, we quote a portion which relates to the for- 
mer of these potentates. 

‘*Some time since, the pope of Rome, being 
deceived by the malice of the devil, and falling 
into strange novel doctrines, revolted from the 
unity of the holy church, and was cut off; and it is 
now like a shattered rag of a sail of the spiritual 


and possessed with their prejudices, they tena- 
ciously adhere to them, like ivy to a tree, and are 
hardly drawn off.’’—p. 324. 

Before the receipt of this communication, the 
nonjurors had been rent asunder by the ** Usage” 
coutroversy. ‘The non-usagers took no further 
part in the affair, but a long and learned reply was 
returned in 1722 by Collier, (who signs hiinseif 
Jeremas, Primus Anglo-Britannie  Episcopus,) 
Campbell, Gadderar, and Brett.* Several com- 
munications afterwards passed between Arsenius, 
then resident in Russia, and the nonjurors. Things 
looked more promising than could at first have 
been expected, when ‘‘ the death of Czar Peter, 
and the indiscretion of the patriarch of Jerusalem 
in writing to Wake, then Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, and sending copies of the proposals to him 
&c., quite knocked the scheme on the head.” 
** Wake,” adds the writert from whom this infor- 
mation is derived, ‘* behaved with great prudenc: 
and discretion in the case, not exposing the papers, 
nor suffering them to be ridiculed.”’ It is proba- 
ble that the archbishop may have given his Eastern 
correspondent (whose application to him seems to 
us anything rather than imdiscreet) some very un- 
expected light as to the position of primate Jeremy 
and his associates.t The nonjurors were assuredy 
/under no small obligations to him, for forbearing 
to admit the public to share in the amusement 
which he could hardly have failed to derive from 
the documents brought under his notice. 





But indeed, although it must have been difficu! 


vessel of the church, which formerly consisted and| to read these papers with unmoved gravity, the 
was made up of five parts, four of which [i. e.| condition of nonjurerism was now such as 10 
the eastern patriarchates] continue in the same| right-minded member of the English Chureh could 
state of unity and agreement; and by these we! deliberately regard with any feelings more unkindly 


easily and calmly sail through the ocean of this | than sorrow and pity. 

life, and without difficulty pass through the waves| When, at the era of the Revolution, a revision 
of heresy, till we arrive within the haven of sal-| of the liturgy had been undertaken by the leaders 
vation. But he who is the fifth part, being sepa-| of the complying clergy, with a view to a com- 
rated from the entire sail, and remaining by him- | prehension of dissenters, one chief reason for 
self in a small piece of the torn sheet, is unable to| abandoning the scheme was a fear of furnishing 
perform his voyage, and therefore we behold him) the nonjurors with a pretext for representing them- 
at a distance, tossed with constant waves and tem-| selves as alone attached to the formularies of the 


pest, till he return to our catholic, apostolic, orien- 
tal, immaculate faith, and be reinstated in the sail 
from whence he was broken off: for this will make 
him secure, and able to weather the spiritual storms 
and tempests that beset him.’’—pp. 320, 321. 
The rest is such as this might lead us to expect. 
The order of precedence among the patriarchs, 


‘church, and the jurors as ready to surrender all 
‘that was distinctive in them to the clamor of the 
| Sectaries. But within no long time the feelings 
| of some nonjurors towards the prayer-book began 
to alter. There was no state connexion to fetter 
them, if they wished for a change in their liturgy ; 
there were no puritanical prejudices among thei 


proposed by the ‘* Catholic remnant,’’ proves lown body to be shocked by a return to the rites ot 
highly unpalatable. The British bishops must! earlier times. And thus it appears that Hickes 
be reGrdained by the patriarch of Alexandria, as/| was in the habit of administering according to the 
belonging to his jurisdiction. The English liturgy, | communion-office of Edward the Sixth’s first book, 
although (say the venerable fathers) ‘‘ we are | which differed from that of the subsequent revis- 
unacquainted with it, having never either seen or 
read it,’’ cannot well be otherwise than in itself | references in this paper forces us to observe, that our 
vicious and heretical; and there is but one true| author’s strength does not appear to lie in scholarship or 
liturgy, namely, that of St. James, with the an-| im patristical reading. ’ 4 

cient modifications of St. Basil and St. Chrysostom. Ir. Lathbury unaccountably supposes Brett, whe 


- 1 f ‘val of dissintine } collected the papers, and wrote the introductory account 
he proposal for revival of ancient discipline has | of them, to have been the author of the remarks at the 


no charms ; for it is supposed to relate to chang-| end also. These are evidently by a later, and a Scotch, 
ing the order of the patriarchs. As to the points| hand; probably the late venerable professor, Bishop 
of disagreement, it is explained that in some the | /°lYy. : on 

P © rs ‘ To — ’ : ses “the Prit sh 
oriental doctrines had been misapprehended ; while | , + We observe that Mouravieff supposes “ th . 


. % sishops,” (7. e. those of the chureh established in Eng- 
in the rest, of course, the British are altogether) jand, and of the church in Scotland,) to have been tl 


wrong: the proposition on the subject of the| parties whose anxiety for admission into communion was 
eucharistic presence being especially s:igmatized | defeated by the inflexible and infallible “Guardians 0! 
as ‘* blasphemous.’ ** But this,’’ it is remarked, | Eastern Orthodoxy.”—(Hist. of Russian Chas, Eas. 
“ . - : . ‘ r ; 36 y two 
with a sublime compassion worthy of Pekin, ** is Transl., p. 236.) It ought to be noted, that onl; 


| Scotch bishops were concerned in the affair, aud that 
not ta be wondered at; for, being born and edu-| these formed a party by themselves, so that their church 


cated in the principles of the Lutheran Calvinists, | was not committed by their proceedings. 


*The appearance of the Greek quotations and of the 
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ions in respect of (1) the mixture of water with 
the wine; (2) prayer for the faithful departed ; 
(3) the express invocation of the Holy Ghost to 
sanctify the elements; and (4) the use of the 
oblatory prayer before consecration, whereas in 
our present form it is thrown into the post-com- 
munion. 

It was not, however, until after the death of 
Hickes that these ‘* Usages”’ began to be openly 
insisted on by any party. In July, 1717, a move- 
ment was made in favor of them; the communion- 
office of Edward's first book was reprinted for 
use; and at Easter, in the following year, a por- 
tion of the nonjurors began to employ a new form, 
which was somewhat altered from that book, for 
the sake of a closer accordance with the primitive 
liturgies The leaders in this proceeding were 
Collier, Brett, and Campbell. 

The first of these was a man of very remarkable 
character. His life was a series of controversies, 
political, literary, and theological. ‘* We believe 
him,”’ says one little given to commendation of 
loyalists or clergymen, ‘‘ to have been as honest 
and courageous a man as ever lived.’”** Full of 
crotchets, he was willing to endure any amount of 
suffering for the sake of the most inconsiderable. 
He was once arrested for some writings against 
the revolution; he was bailed by his friends; and 
then, on a scruple that the recognizance involved 
an acknowledgment of the usurping government, 
he surrendered himself, and was committed to the 
King’s Bench, where he laid the foundation of a 
controversy, which ran to some length, by writing 
his ‘Case of giving Bail to a pretended author- 
ity."’ In 1696 he joined with two other nonjuring 
clergymen in absolving on the scaffold Sir William 
Perkins and Sir John Friend, who had been en- 
gaged in a plot to assassinate King William, and 
died without any demonstration of repentance. 
The act gave immense scandal, and was denounced 
in a public manifesto of the juring bishops. Collier, 
whose scruples about bail remained, found it neces- 
sary to abscond, and for the rest of his days was 
under outlawry in consequence. This Tyburn 
absolution gave rise to another controversy, of 
which his share is said to have amounted to four 
pamphlets. In 1698 he commenced a ten years’ 
war against ‘the immorality and profaneness of 
the stage.’ He fought single-handed, drew ex- 
pressions of repentance from Dryden himself, 
triumphed over the other wits and the dunces of 
the theatre, and effected a lasting reform in the 
tone of dramatic composition. Amidst these 
incessant controversies, his indefatigable Jabor 
produced some volumes of essays, which were 
much admired in their day; three huge folios of 
an encyelopedie dictionary, founded on that of 
Moreri ; and, besides some minor publications, the 
great work by which he is now best known, the 

most valuable of our British church-histories. 
This was completed in 1714; and having now 
little on his hands, except the fourth folio of his 
dictionary, and a controversy as to the merits of 
his history, he felt himself at leisure to engage all 
comers on the subject of the Usages. 

Johnson has truly characterized Collier as 
‘formed for a controvertist.”” He had great 
power and fertility of argument, plentiful learning, 
pertinacity which would always have the last 
word; and with these he united certain good 


, 2 Edinburgh Review, Jan. 1841, p. 519. Art. on 
“Comic Dramatists of the Restoration.” (Since re- 
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qualities, which even in our own day are not uni- 

versally found in controversial writings. In so 

far as we are acquainted with his works of this 

kind, his tone is throughout fair and honorable. He 

writes as one whose cause needs no questionable 

support. He is free from rant and insolence, 

from flippancy, bitterness, and cant. We believe 

that nonjurorism altogether, was wrong at the 

time to which our narrative has brought us, and 

that the usagers were the more wrong of its 

parties; but we cannot speak of their principa. 

champion without sincere respect. 

For Brett we have less regard, and his contro- 
versial tone is Jess praiseworthy. His work on 

Liturgies, however, has, on account of its mate- 
rials, a title to permanence beyond the other pub- 
lications which were called forth by the Usage 
question. Brett was not old enough to have been 

entangled by the oath of allegiance to James 11. ; 

and at his ordination, in 1690, he had submitted 
to the tests which were then imposed. It was 
on the accession of George I. that he became a 
nonjuror ; having, as he tells us,* before felt the 
insufficiency of the English communion-oflice, 
which he had endeavored to remedy in his own 
administration, by approaching, as much as was 
possible under the circumstances, to the practice 
of Edward’s first liturgy. He was consecrated a 
bishop in 1716. 

Campbell, the third of the usagers who have 
been named, was one of the great presbyterian 
house of Argyle—a grandson of the marquis who 
was executed in 1661. He began life with the 
politics of his family, and was concerned in Mon- 
mouth’s rebellion ; ** afterwards,’’ said Johnson to 
the Duchess of Argyle at Inverary, ‘‘he kept 
better company, and became atory.’’ He is de- 
scribed by this eminent authority, from personal 
knowledge, as ‘* a man of letters, but injudicious ; 
and very curious and inquisitive, but credulous.’’+ 
Although a Scotch bishop, he generally resided 
in London ; and his restless, scheming temper had 
ill effects on the nonjuring communions of both 
countries. 

Spinckes, Hawes, and Gandy were the chief 
opponents of the usagers. They argued (in ac- 
cordance with the opinion of the best informed 
latter divines) that the serites, though primitive, 
are not necessary ; that they are subject to that 
power which every particular church has of order- 
ing her own observances ; that the existing Eng- 
lish liturgy contains all that is essential for a valid 
consecration, and although less distinctly express- 
ed, all that is really important in the form of 
1549; while, for the avoidance of scandal and 
superstition, the rest may rightly be dispensed 
with. ‘To these considerations were added others 
drawn from the circumstances of the nonjurors ; 
of which the foremost was, that on them their en- 
emies might now cast, with apparent reason, the 
reproach of forsaking the principles of the Chureh 
of England. 

The terms of peace offered by the usagers (who, 
from the character which they ascribed to their 
rites, were also styled essentialists,) were some- 
what remarkable. They made a merit of not in- 
sisting that the new liturgy should be universally 
adopted ; but they insisted that those who retained 
the established office should engraft the Usages 
on it; the only concession being, that they should 
be at liberty in their own minds to regard them as 


* On Liturgies, p. 405, ed. 1838. 





printed among Mr. Macaulay's Essays.) 


+ Boswell, V., 100-2. 
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not essential! With a modest reasonableness suit- 
able to such proposals, Brett, after stating them, 
proceeds to declare that the guilt of schism must 
rest on the majority, for continuing steadfast to 
what had been the common principles of all.* 

The nonjurors could at this time ill afford a di- 
vision. They were, it is confessed, already re- 
duced to “a very inconsiderable number.’’+| Some 
had joined the public communion; others had be- 
come Romanists; and there is no reason to sup- 
pose that the new doctrines of essentiality brought 
over (as Brett had hoped they might) any com- 
pensating amount of proselytes from the church. 

A schism took place, however ; and the mischief 
extended to Scotland, where the dispute was com- 
plicated by another, as to the manner of adminis- 
tering the episcopal government—whether by di- 
ocesans, or by a college of bishops. About the 
period of this schism, as has been already stated, 
our information as to the history of the nonjurors 
becomes more scanty ; and we take a leap to the 
year 1732, when a compromise was effected be- 
tween the parties. It was settled that the eucha- 
ristic cup should be privately mixed—(a practice, 
we believe, still observed by some of the Scotch 
clergy,)—and that certain prayers and rites should 
be understood in a particular sense. 

A minor schism had in the mean time run its 
course. Ralph Taylor, a bishop consecrated by 
the nonusagers in 1720, took it upon himself—we 
are not informed why—to consecrate one Welton, 
in 1722. Welton was a rabid Jacobite, who had 
some years before been deprived of the living of 
Whitechapel, on account, among other things, of 
having decorated his altar with a picture of the 
Last Supper, in which the St. John was supposed 
to represent the heir of the Stuarts, while the Ju- 
das was undoubtedly meant for an eminent whig 
divine—Kennett, afterwards Bishop of Peterbo- 
rough. Taylor and Welton consecrated Talbot,t 
who went with Welton to North America, where 
they attempted to exercise episcopal functions, but 
were dislodged by the influence of the Bishop of 
London. Welton died in Portugal, in the year 
1726 ; Talbot returned to England, and conformed 
to the church. 

The arrangement of 1732 was not universally 
satisfactory. One bishop, Blackburne, refused the 
Usages altogether. Campbell, on the other hand, 
was of opinion that too much had been conceded 
by the usagers ; and, being always busy, and gen- 
erally in mischief, he proceeded on this ground to 
consecrate Roger Laurence in 1733. The line 
thus uncanonically commenced outlasted that of 
the more regular nonjurors ; its last bishop, 
Charles Boothe, having died in Ireland as late as 
1805. 

The most remarkable person of his section was 
Thomas Deacon, of Manchester, who was conse- 
crated by Campbell and Laurence. Not content 
with a new communion-office, he published in 
1734 a collection of Devotions, intended entirely 
to supersede the Book of Common Prayer. The 
liturgy of the Apostolical Constitutions is the chief 
source of this work, than which, if we may judge 
by our historian’s description, it would be difficult 
to imagine a more unhappy specimen of what Mil- 
ton terms antiquitarianism. ‘There are prayers for 
catechumens, energumens, competents, and peni- 


* Discourse on Liturgies, p. 407. 

+ Brett, p. 407. 

t Talbot is twice called Taylor, by Mr. Lathbury, p. 
364. 
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tents: baptism with trine immersion, chrism, ex. 
orcism, white robes, consecrated milk and honey ; 
deaconesses officiating at the immersion of adj); 
women ; infant communion, manifold crossings, 
the kiss of peace ; communion on reserved ele. 
ments, to be administered by the sick man to his). 
self; communion at funerals ; and a form for ad. 
mitting converts, with chrism and the sign of the 
cross. 

This last office, we may presume, was |iti| 
used Nonjurorism was indeed well-nigh wor 
out, both politically and theologically. Ther 
were some rather fierce pamphlets in its Jatter 
days; the national church was described as the 
society of Korah, as guilty of heresy, perjury, 
&c.; but such charges had lost their force. 
They had never been of power to convert; th: 
time was now gone by when they could even pro- 
voke. The last nonjuring congregation in London 
was that under Lindsay, the translator and editor 
of Mason’s works, who died in 1768, at the age of 
82. Eleven years later died Robert Gordon,* thc 
last bishop of the main body. 

The Stuarts, too, were passing away. Th 
** old Chevalier’ died in 1765 ; and in 1788—ex. 
actly a century after the Revolution—he was fol- 
lowed by Charles Edward, whose last degraded 
years contrasted mournfully with that bright peri- 
od of high and romantic adventure, which the 
mention of his name calls up in our memories. 
The only surviving issue of James, an ecclesiastic 
of the ~ Sa Church, made, we believe, no pre- 
tensions to the throne of his ancestors, beyond 
striking a few impressions of a medal, on which 
he is styled Henry the Ninth. 

Long before the death of Charles Fdward, J»- 
cobitism had been only a form and a name.t By 
that event, the bishops of Scotland felt themselves 
set at liberty to introduce the name of the reign- 
ing sovereign into their public service ; and they 
forthwith proceeded to take steps towards being 
recognized as in communion with the Anglican 
Church. It is related of Cartwright, the last 
English bishop of Campbell’s line, that he ‘ be- 
came a very loyal subject to King George,” and 
that ‘‘ on his death-bed he declared his conformity 
to the Church of England, and received the com- 
munion according to the rites of that church from 


the Rev. W. G. Rowland.’’f 


* Mr. Lathbury quotes, (p. 410,) an unfavorable char- 
acter of Gordon trom King’s Anecdotes. His doubts of 
its correctness are borne out by the very opposite account 
in the Memoirs of Bowdler, p. 83. : 

t We have said little of the connexion of the nonjurors 
with political movements, because there is as yet litte 
information on the subject. The churchmen of Scotland 
were toa man staunch Jacobites, although the diocesan 
party allowed less than the “ collegers” to the royal pre- 
rogative of the Chevalier. Those who in that country 
wished to worship according to the English Prayer-hook, 
without involving themselves in the interest of the Stu- 
arts, formed, as is well known, congregations separate 
from the Scotch bishops, under clergymen of English or 
Irish ordination. Mr. Lathbury is probably right in say- 
ing that the English nonjurors, as a body, had little to 
do with political intrigues. Their theological disputes 
may he regarded as a proof that polities held a very inle- 
rior place in their consideration, for nothing could have 
been more ruinous to any temporal cause. The line 
commenced by Campbell appears to have taken a more 
lively interest in the attempt of Charles Edward than the 
main body. Campbell himself had died in 1744 ; but @ 
son of Deacon was executed on account of the rebellion. 
His head was fixed on one of the gates of Manchester, 
and his father was charged with offering adoration to ‘t, 
because he once pulled off his hat as he passed it. 








t Hallam, Const, Hist., ii., 404, ed, 1342. Perceval’s 
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It would be curious to know the numbers of the 
nonjuring clergy, and of the flocks under their 
care, at different periods of their history ; but we 
fear there are no means of information on this 

oint. One clergyman of vg) eri is said to have 
on living in the West of England so lately as 
1815—the survivor of all his fellows, like the one 
last old woman who could speak the Cornish lan- 
guage, Or the one last British wolf, which re- 
mained to be shot by a Highland gentleman about 
the middle of the seventeenth century. It is not 
stated whether the old man remained a nonjuror 
to the end—keeping aloof from the National 
Church, ministering to a congregation of his own, 
(if he could gather one,) and owning allegiance to 
the Cardinal of York and the King of Sardinia; 
but the probability is with charity, in leading us 
to suppose that, both as to politics and as to reli- 
gion, he followed the example of Cartwright. 

The history which we have been tracing is, as 
a whole, melancholy enough, and, as we cannot 
but think, far more admonitory than admirable. 
On the part of the nonjurors there was much ex- 
cellence of various kinds. There was noble self- 
sacrifice, inflexible integrity, piety, talent, learn- 
ing. Their orthodoxy as to fundamental points 
was, we believe, at no time liable to just impeach- 
ment, however they may have been blamable for 
pushing certain doctrines to the very verge of dan- 
ger, or for magnifying unduly the importance of 
less weighty matters. But, with all that was 
good and great in them, their story is, as we have 
said, chiefly to be regarded as a warning. 

And the great lesson which it teaches us is—at 
the hazard of everything but good conscience and 
sound faith, to shun whatever bears even the ap- 
pearance of schism. We do not say that San- 
croft and the rest ought to have sworn allegiance 
to William and Mary ; it was a difficult question, 
as to which good men might be divided, and the 
side which involved the greater apparent sacrifice, 
would seem to unselfish minds the better war- 
ranted. We do not even say that they were alto- 
gether wrong in avoiding the public communion ; 
bat we undoubtingly think that their inability to 
take the oaths ought not to have been made the 
occasion of a separation which was meant to be 
permanent. For such persons as were under no 
previous engagement to King James—for those 
who should from that time desire to enter into the 
sacred ministry—surely the Christian course would 
be, to conform to the existing order of things, and, 
without troubling themselves about questions of 
this world’s polities, which were extraneous to 
their duties and to those of private persons in gen- 
eral, to strive that they might edify themselves 
and their people in Christian faith and life. 

Such was, as we have seen, the view which at 


Apost. Succession, 249. The reader may perhaps remem- 
ber the account given in “The Antiquary,” (ch. v.,) of 
Sir Arthur Wardour’s purely unpractical Jacobitism. At 
last, indeed, Jacobitism would appear to have been pro- 
fessed merely as a matter of humor. Thus we have heard 
of an old Scotch gentleman, who, being charged by a 
presbyterian acquaintance with belonging to a disloyal 
communion, loudly denied the imputation. “ Ye dinna’ 
pray for King George,” said his friend. “We do, though,” 
was the answer. “We pray for all Christian kings, 
am, and governors; and if he’s no’ amang them, we 

ave him among all Jews, T'urks, infidels, and herctics !” 


Another, after the adoption of the prayers for the reigning 


family, used, on the cecurrence of such petitions in the 
Service, to stand up, take snuff with the greatest possible 


— of noise and action, and very sonorously blow his 
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first was actually taken, and which was main- 
tained throughout by some of the best among the 
nonjurors. Well would it have been for them if 
the whole body had remained constant to it. 

The separation continued, however, after its 
original grounds had been removed. Iv propor- 
tion as it became less justifiable, the tone of its 
members grew more intolerant and bitter; and in 
no long time we find some of them propounding 
opinions which the first leaders would have regard- 
ed with astonishment. If, as Brett and Campbell 
taught, the so-called Usages were essential—it is 
evident the separation ought to have been made 
long before the Revolution; there ought to have 
been a rival Church of Usagers ever since the first 
Prayer-book of Edward Vi. was done away with 
in 1552. 

Hence arose schism upon schism, for very in- 
sufficient causes; very questionable doctrine, very 
unquestionably bad tempers. So long as their 
body was at unity with itself, the nonjarors might, 
like the Donatists of old, please themselves with 
the idea that they, though few, were the true 
church; that,the guilt of schism was with the 
mass—the rebellious communion of Dr. Tillotson. 
When, however, the ‘catholic remnant’’ itself 
was rent fourfold, what was to be said? Now 
that nonjurors were opposed to nonjurors, who 
was true, and who false? And further—were all 
these schisms but the accidental evils of the mo- 
ment, or had there not rather been a schismatical 
leaven already long at work ainong their body? 
Were the divisions of usagers and nonusagers— 
were the uncanonical consecrations of Taylor and 
Campbell—anything else than a manifestation, in 
the form of quarrels among themselves, of the 
same spirit which had before led them to form 2 
communion separate from the Established Church ! 

Nonjurorism was never calculated to have any 
hold on the nation at large. The clergy of th 
first separation were all forced to London, because 
there was nothing to be done in the scenes of their 
former labors. The generality of men had no in- 
ducement to join the party ; for the oaths were not 
tendered to them, and they had no personal attach- 
ment to King James, but were heartily glad to be 
rid of his popery and violence. The doctrinal and 
ritual developments of a later time were fitted only 
to alienate. Sober people would have nothing to 
do with them ; fanatically disposed people could 
find in them nothing to gratify ¢heir fashion of un- 
soberness. There were none of the baits which 
sectaries usually hold out to the multitude ;—no 
prophecies, except a fancy that the Stuarts would 
be restored ; no miracles, save the one instance of 
eure by the old chevalier’s touch, which drew ridi- 
cule on Carte’s really valuable history. There 
were no eestacies, no special assurances of salva- 
tion, no emancipation from the law of obedience, 
no popular preaching, no excitements of any kind. 
The crotchets successively put forth were con- 
tinually more and more founded in and supported 
by a dry unattractive learning, and a fine-spun 
pertinacious argument—argument justifying John- 
son’s denial that any nonjuror except Leslie could 
argue ;—since, whether right or wrong in other 
respects, it was always vitiated by the absence of 
a quality essential to arguments which are meant 
to have an effect on men—a consideration of the 
natures to which they are addressed. There was 
no pomp or especial solemnity of worship ;— 
Deacon’s paper ideal was probably little better 
realized in his Manchester meeting-house, than the 
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battle of Agincourt in the “ wooden O” of the 
Elizabethan theatre. There was not the appear- 
ance—we question whether there were the reality 
—of any extraordinary devotion or asceticism. To 


HISTORY OF THE NONJURORS. 


One thing more we shall venture to observe 
that the case of the nonjurors may be not unpro. 
fitably studied by those among us who are go ex. 
clusively sensible of the evil effects of state con. 


the world in general, the nonjuring clergy were | nection on the church, that they can see Jittle oy 


known only in the secular callings by which they | no compensatory good in it. 


If, as is continually 


earned their maintenance—Wagstaffe, Deacon, and | urged by such persons, the history of our church 
Cartwright, as medical practitioners, Collier as a | in the last century proves the banefulness of state. 


laborer for the booksellers, Blackburne and Lind- | 


say as correctors of Bowyer’s press. With all 
their differences from their contemporaries of the 
church, the nonjurors would probably have been 
little better able than these to satisfy certain 
modern requirements. 

And this leads us to notice the idea, which is, 
we believe, entertained by a considerable number 
of persons, that to the exclusion of the nonjurors 
from the church are to he ascribed the defects of 
our theology in the following century ; that its de- 
fectiveness, consequently, is to be regarded as a 
judgment on the proceedings of 1688. A very 
well-looking deduction may be traced ; about as 
well-looking, perhaps, as the architectural theory 
on which Mr. Pugin some years ago founded an 
amusing volume of caricatures ;—the theory that 
the decline and fall of Gothie art are to be ascribed 
to the evil influence of the Reformation. We be- 
lieve, however, that the one is as insufficient as the 
other; which Mr. Pugin himself has been com- 
pelled to abandon, so that the second edition of his 
** Contrasts,” is in contrast with the first and 
with itself. Even in the ease of the English 
Church, exceptions may be taken to both theories. 
If the Reformation did all the mischief to architee- 
ture, how is it that long before that event Gothic 
art had begun to decline among us? If it was the 
revolution that brought in the ruin of our theology, 
how is it that before the revolution there was a 

werful Jatitudinarian school in the church? 

ow is it that English Romanists have been no 
better architects, or judges of architecture, than 
English Protestants? How is it that the writings 
of nonjurors are themselves wanting in spirituality ? 
Other religious communities in these lands were in 
a state of quiescence during the same period. The 
older English sectaries were stagnating;* Dr. 
Candlish cannot find words to denounce with suf- 
ficient vehemence the lethargy of ‘‘ moderatism”’ 
which oppressed the kirk. If we look beyond the 
seas, Mr. Pugin’s old theory must at once give 
way to facts ; art became ‘‘ paganized”’ in the Tri- 
dentine countries, as well as elsewhere ; and so, in 
the matter of religion, we find the eighteenth cen- 
tury everywhere marked by appearances of torpor ; 
although no kings had been dethroned, no bishops 
deprived, no distressing oaths tendered or refused. 
Romanism, Lutheranism,¢ Calvinism, are all af- 
fected at once; nor were the Greek churches in 
any better condition. Nay, we should antici- 
pate it as probable, that an inquiry into the state 
of the great religious systems beyond the bounds 
of Christendom, would discover a similar state of 
things in them also during the same period. 

We shall now enter on an attempt to offer a 
truer and more widely applicable solution than that 
which has been mentioned; but we have thougnt 
it well to state some reasons why this appears to 
us unsatisfactory. 


* See the Life of Lady Huntingdon, i., 144, and else- 
where. 

+ As to the state of Lutheranism, there is a very re- 
markable passage in Goethe’s Autobiography, book i. 
(Works, xxiv., 62 ed., 1829.) 





influence, what, it may be asked, does the history 
of the nonjurors prove in favor of freedom fro, 
such influence? When we review the high be- 
ginning, the altered tone and ground, the divisioy 
and sub-division, the contentiousness, the unstead- 
fastness, the fancifulness, the dwindling, the insig- 
nificant ending—the thought, we own, comes very 
forcibly into our minds, that a few acts of parlis. 
ment, of a nature to prevent a too ready execution 
of every idea which may enter the heads of specu- 
lative or antiquarian divines, may be not altogether 
an unwholesome restraint. Granting (whether w, 
may rightly do so or not) all that we can be r- 
quired to grant as to the defectiveness of the 
Anglican Church in the eighteenth century, grant- 
ing that it fell grievously short of its professed 
system, still the system itself remained, to be the 
mark of later generations, who should better un- 
derstand its excellences, and more earuest!y 
endeavor to realize it. While the nonjurors were 
quarrelling and shifting; while the communion- 
office of the restoration was superseded by that of 
King Edward's First Book; while this was next 
superseded by the new office of 1718, and that in 
its turn gave way, together with the whole Angli- 
can Prayer-book, to Deacon's out-of-date chimera, 
the offices of the church providentially remained 
unaltered. They were in danger in 1689, even 
from Sancroft and his associates, who were at that 
time disposed to make changes for the sake of con- 
ciliating nonconformists, after the late common 
resistance to Romanism ; this danger was averted 
by the deprivation. Immediately after, they were 
in great danger from Burnet and his party, who 
were deterred from enforcing their very pernicious 
suggestions by a fear of arming the nonjurors with 
an argument against them; a fear which would 
not have been felt, if at that time the nonjurors 
had themselves been affected with the spirit of 
change which thirty years later rent their com- 
munion asunder. And when, after the manifesta- 
tion of this spirit, a dread of nonjurors could no 
longer be a bar to change by divines of the Fstab- 
lished Church—when, from the prevalent tone ot 
opinion, any changes which might have been un- 
dertaken must necessarily have been very detri- 
mental—we owe the preservation of the book to 
that suspension of the convocation which is com- 
plained of as the most grievous of state-inter- 
ferences, and to that spirit of quiescence among the 
clergy, in which a justification is supposed to be 
found for speaking of our forefathers of the last 
three or four gererations in language which can 
hardly be becoming towards any who have pro- 
fessed the name of Christ. 

With a system which has been thus guarded, 
we may trust that there is of a truth a blessing 
from above. Our prayer-book, while it has re- 
tained that which it would have been a most seri 
ous loss to give up—while it has retained all that 
is essential, however imperfectly much of this may 
have been appreciated by some of those through 
whose hands we have received it—has unque> 
tionably served as a bond of union, where offices 
such as those of the nonjurors would have been 
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uctive of irreconcileable dissension, And 
those churchmen who would prefer the offices of 
the usagers to the forms which are authorized 
among us, May, we think, learn very sufficiently 
from the history of nonjurorism what is the only 
true and safe way of endeavoring after the realiza- 
tion of their wishes to any wholesome end. It is 
not to form er to cause a schism, by insisting on 
things which churchmen in general are not pre- 
pared to embrace ; but to use in a spirit of patience | 
and humility such as we already have ; to strive, 
by wise and assiduous training, that men may be 
brought to enter into the understanding and the 
love of these, from which they are, for the most 
part, as yet sadly far remote ; and in such efforts 
to place the hope of preparing them for something 
yet better, if it should be God’s good pleasure 
hereafter to vouchsafe it. 





SCIASCONSET. 


Ar the eastern extremity of the Island of Nan- 
tucket, there is one of the most remarkable water- 
ing-places, in this country, and yet but few persons 
have heard even its name. Leaving New Bedford 
in the beautiful steamboat Massachusetts, you are 
carried some sixty miles, in a southeasterly direc- 
tion, out into the Atlantic Ocean, to the Island of 
Nantucket. Here you find a large and wealthy 
town, of from eight to ten thousand inhabitants, 
and a harbor full of shipping. ‘The island is a 
large and treeless prairie, raised but a few feet 
above the level of the ocean, covered with grass, 
upon which thousands of sheep, and hundreds of 
eattle are continually grazing. This spacious 
plain of verdure is about eighteen miles in length, 
and from three to seven in breadth. In many 
places it is as level as a floor, and again it swells 
into gentle undulations like the rolling prairies. 
The ocean breeze always sweeps this plain, making 
Nantucket, so far as climate is concerned, one of 


the most delightful sammer retreats which can be | 


imagined. During a residence of two years upon 
this island, 1 do not remember a single night in 
which the warmth of a blanket was not desirable. 
| have been visiting here during the excessively 
hot weather of this summer, and have twice called 
for additional clothing for my bed, and have not 
experienced an uncomfortable hour for the heat. 
Still, the inhabitants of Nantucket feel that in the 
heat of summer they must have their country, or 
rather their ocean retreat. ‘The eastern extremity 
of the island terminates in a bluff, perhaps sixty 
feet in height. ‘The top of the bluff is a smooth 
plain of the greenest verdure. Here about a hun- 
dred cottages in miniature, Lilliputian cottages, are 
erected, most of them in the most frugal style im- 
aginable, and are occupied by the more wealthy 
inhabitants of Nantucket, for six weeks or two 
months, in the middle of summer. A few of these 
cottages are costly, and extremely beautiful. They 
would charm the eye with their tasteful appoint- 
ments anywhere. Most of these houses seem to be 


I went to Sciasconset a few day ago, with a 
party of about fifty Nantucket gentleman and Ja- 
dies. Several of the party went in a sail-boat upon a 
neighboring pond to take fish. Others walked along 
the green lanes, and strolled over the pebbly beach. 
The children took off their shoes and stockings, 
and let the waves roll up upon their feet ; some of 
the gentlemen sat in the shade of the piazzas, and 
engaged in conversation with the ladies, while 
others tried their skill in a game of ball. At 
2 o'clock, we sat down to a most sumptuous din- 
ner, in a hall prepared for the accoinmodation of 
large parties. The cool ocean breeze fanned our 
cheeks, and stimulated our appetites. As evening 
came on, we buttoned our overcoats around us, and 
in a long cavaleade of carriages of every descrip- 
tion, rode over the verdant fields, with the ocean 
almost continually in view, to Nantucket. The 
distance from Nantucket to this unique village is 
about eight miles. If a person is suffering from 
extreme heat, debility and loss of appetite, a visit 
to Sciasconset will be to him almost as life to the 
dead. The objects of interest upon this island, to 
most persons, are few. But the climate, in the 
heat of summer, is surpassingly beautiful. The 
bracing atmosphere makes you sleepy, and the 
cool breezes enable you to enjoy the luxury of 
sleep. ‘The invigorating atmosphere excites your 
appetite, and you always find upon the table food 
so temptingly prepared that you can hardly refrain 
from eating, even without an appetite. At Scias- 
conset one enjoys all the benefits of a sea-voyage, 
without the sea-sickness.—N. Y. Evangelist. 


Correr in Avstratia.—British enterprise has 
found a fresh field on which to exercise itself, in 
the copper mines of South Australia. We have 
seen some very fine specimens of the carbonate 
of copper, and the grey sulphuret of that metal, 
of an exceedingly rich character, from the Kas- 
sunda mine. The first discovery was made in 
January, 1844—when the copper ore was found 
cropping out to the surface ; and within twelve 
months, with but very few men at work, four 
hundred tons of ore have been raised. There 
are, at present, four copper mines at work, and 
three or four producing lead of good quality. 
The country abounds in iron and manganese ; and 
some other rarer metals have been found. The 
general character of the stratum in which these 
are found, is a kind of pipe-clay—the result of 
the decomposition of a variety of clay-slate ; con- 
sequently the labor of excavating is very slight. 


Disease amonost Fisu.—A disease has at- 
tacked the pike and ecls in the river Barrow, 
during the present season; both being frequently 
found in a dying state on the surface of the water. 
The pike seem emaciated ; and the inside of the 
mouth presents a fungus ulceration, covering the 
teeth, palate, and tongue—and when the body is 
opened, the stomach is filled with a green slimy 
substance. Eels are seen with a little apparent 


laid directly upon the green grass, and cost from | life for a day or so, and afterwards dead in shoal 
three to five hundred dollars. And this is the fash- | water : the under part of the body, from the mouth 


lonable watering-place, the Saratoga of Nantucket. 


to the tail, is speckled with blood-red spots, and 


From this bluff you look down upon the far-extend- | the mouth is sometimes full of coagulated blood. 
ing beach, upon whose white sand the ocean rolls | However, the fish do not seem to be in bad eon- 


in tireless, and often in most majestic billows. 


dition, or to have suffered so long as the pike. 


And far as the eye can reach, extends the illimit- |The same kinds of fish in the canal about Monas- 
able ocean. The surf breaking upon this beach, |terevan have also sufiered from the same malady. 





after an easterly storm, is often truly terrific. 


—Leinster Express. 
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From Chambers’ Journal. 


SHOOTING STARS AND AEROLITES. 


Tus Baron Alexander Von Humboldt, so dis- 
tinguished by his scientific travels in America, has 
employed his advanced years in writing, under the 
title of Cosmos, [the world,] a general physical 
history of the universe ; and of this work two 
parts of an English translation have appeared.* 
The means of composing an entire view of nature 
do not exist; science has not as yet made the 
requisite advances. Much, however, has been 
ascertained by the wit of busy man, and the effect 
of a survey of this so far imperfect kind may be 
likened, Von Humboldt thinks, to that of a land- 
scape viewed from a mountain, where a stranger 
will praise what he sees, although large tracts of 
country lie hidden in mist; there being a certain 
mysterious charm even in the concealment. The 
baron does not hide from himself the difficulty of 
his mighty task, but he nevertheless enters upon 
it with hopefulness. His general plan may be 
presumed from one sentence: ‘* We begin,”’ he 
says, ‘‘ with the depths of space, and the region 
of the farthest nebule ; we descend step by step 
through the stratum of stars to which our solar 
system belongs, and at length set foot on the air- 
and-sea-surrounded spheroid we inhabit, discussing 
its form, its temperature, and its magnetical ten- 
sion, till we reach the Lire, that, under the stim- 
ulus of light, is evolved upon the surface.”’ 

In the parts already published, we find the first 
steps only, but they are the grandest. The 
masses suspended in space, from astral systems 
and nebula down to our solar system, are vividly 
though briefly described. ‘The hypothesis of the 
formation of spheres from nebulous matter is 
touched upon. Comets, aérolites, the zodiacal 
light, are accurately described. The author then 
descends to the terrestrial sphere, and discusses 
its various physical phenomeria—the internal tem- 
perature, magnetism, and volcanic forces—on all 
of which subjects we find the latest and amplest 
intelligence. Perhaps the manner is less exact 
than the British scientific mind demands; it is, 
nevertheless, a striking picture of nature as far as 
it goes. 

The subject of shooting-stars is almost a new 
one. It had attracted little attention till a few 
years ago, when it was at length observed that the 
chief displays of this phenomenon take place on 
particular nights of the year. ‘They are now con- 
nected with fire-balls and meteoric stones or aéro- 
lites, and a curious theory pends with regard to 
these associated phenomena. They are “ regarded 
as sinall masses moving with planetary velocity in 
conic sections round the sun, in harmony with 
the laws of universal gravitation. When these 
masses,’’ says Von Humboldt, ‘‘ encounter the 
earth in their course, and, attracted by it, become 
luminous on the verge of our atmosphere, they 
frequently let fall stony fragments, heated in a 
greater or less degree, and covered on their sur- 
face with a black and shining crust.”’ The 
appearances are beheld on a much grander scale 
in elevated tropical climes, where the sky excels 
in clearness. 

According to our author, ‘‘ the connexion of 
meteoric stones with the grander and more bril- 
liant phenomena of fire-balls—that stones actually 


* Bailliére, Regent Street, London. The translation is 
to fill two volumes, 8vo. 
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fall from these fireballs, and penetrate ten oy 
fifteen feet into the ground—has been shown 
among many other instances of the kind, by the 
well-known fall of aérolites at Barbotan, in the 
department Des Landes, on the 24th July, 1790: a 
Lima, on the 16th of June, 1794; at Weston, in 
Connecticut, on the 14th of December, 1807 ; and 
at Juvenas, in the department of Ardéche, on the 
15th of June, 1821. Other phenomena connected 
with the fall of aérolites are those where the 
masses have descended, shaken, as it were, from 
the bosom of a small dark cloud, which had formed 
suddenly in the midst of a clear sky, accompanied 
with a noise that has been compared to the report 
of a single piece of artillery. Whole districts of 
country have occasionally been covered with thov- 
sands of fragments of stones, of very dissimilar 
magnitudes, but like constitution, which had beep 
rained down from a progressive cloud of the kind 
described. In rarer instances, as in that which 
occurred at Kleinwenden, not far from Miihihay- 
sen, on the 16th of September, 1843, large aérolites 
have fallen amidst a noise like thunder, when thy 
sky was clear, and without the formation of any 
cloud. The close affinity between fire-balls and 
shooting stars is also shown by the fact of 
instances having occurred of the former throwing 
down stones, though they had scarcely the diam- 
eter of the balls that are projected from our fire- 
works called Roman candles. This happened 
notably at Angiers on the 9th of June, 1822.” 
We have stil] but an imperfect conception of the 
physical and chemical processes concerned in these 
phenomena ; but their uniformity shows genera! 
causes operating in reference tothem. ‘If mete- 
orice stones revolve already consolidated into dens: 
masses, (iess dense, however, than the mean der- 
sity of the earth,) then must they form very insig- 
nificant nuclei to the fire-balls, surrounded by 
inflammable vapors or gases, from the interior of 
which they shoot, and which, judging from their 
height and apparent diameters, must have actual 
diameters of from 500 to 2600 feet. The largest 
meteoric masses of which we have information, 
those, to wit, of Bahia and Otumpa in Checo, 
which Rubi de Celis has described, are from 7 
7! feet in length. The meteorie stone of Aegos 
Potamos, so celebrated through the whole of 
antiquity, and which is even mentioned in 1! 
Marble-chronicle of Paris, is described as having 
been of the magnitude of two millstones, and o! 
the weight of a wagon-load. Despite the vai 
attempts of the African traveller Browne, I hav: 
not yet abanduned the hope that this great Thr- 
cian meteoric stone, which must be so difficult of 
destruction, though it fell more that 2300 years 
ago, will again be discovered by one or other ci 
the numerous Europeans who now perambu!«' 
the East in safety. The enormous aérolite which 
fell in the beginning of the tenth century in the 
river at Narni, projected a whole ell above tl 
surface of the water, as we are assured by a doc- 
ument lately discovered by Pertz. It is to be 
observed, however, that none of these wérolites, 
whether of ancient or modern times, can be 
regarded as more than principal fragments of the 
mass which was seattered by the explosion of the 
fire-ball or murky cloud whence they descended. 
‘* When we duly consider the mathematically- 
determined enormous velocities with which mete- 
orice stones fall from the outer confines of ovr 
atmosphere to the earth, or with which, as fire- 
balls, they speed for long distances through even 
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the denser fields of air, it seems to me more than 
improbable that the metalliferous mass, with its 
internally-disseminated and very perfect erystals 
of olivine, labrador, and pyroxene, could have run 
together in so short an interval into a solid nucleus 
from any state of gas or vapor. ‘The mass that 
falls, besides, even in cases where the chemical 
constitution varies, has always the particular char- 
acters of a fragment; it is commonly of a prisina- 
toidal or irregular pyramidal form, with some- 
what arched surfaces and rounded edges. But 
whence this figure, first observed by Schreibers, 
of a mass detached from a rotating planetary 
body?” The ingenious Chladni was the first 
(1794) to recognize ** the connection between fire- 
balls and the stones that fall from the atmosphere, 
as well as the correspondence between the motions 
of these bodies and those of the planetary masses 
at large. A brilliant confirmation of this view of 
the cosmic origin of such phenomena has been 
supplied by Denison Olmsted, of Newhaven, Mas- 
sachusetts, in his observations on the showers of 
shooting stars and fire-balls, which made their 
appearance in the night from the 12th to the 13th 
of November, 1833. On this occasion, all these 
bodies proceeded from the same quarter of the 
heavens—from a point, namely, near the star y 
Leonis, from which they did not deviate, although 
the star, in the course of the lengthened observa- 
tion, changed both its apparent elevation and its 
azimuth. Such ar independence of the rotation 
of the earth proclaimed that the luminous bodies 
came from without—from outer space into our 
atmosphere. According to Encke’s calculations 
of the entire series of observations that were made 
in the United States of North America, between 
the parallels of 35° and 42°, the whole of the 
shooting stars came from the point in space towards 
which the earth was moving at the same epoch. 
In the subsequent American observations on the 
shooting stars of November, 1834 and 1837, and 
the Bremen ones of 1838, the general parallelism 
of their courses, and the direction of the meteors 
from the constellation Leo, were perceived. As 
in the November periodical recurrence of shooting 
stars, a more decided parallel and particular diree- 
tion has been noted than in the case of those that 
appear sporadically at other seasons, so in the 
August phenomenon it has also been believed 
that the bodies came for the major part from 
2 point between Perseus and Taurus, the point 
towards which the earth is tending about the 
middle of the month of August. This was partic- 
ularly remarked in the summer of 1839. This 
peculiarity in the phenomenon of falling stars, the 
direction of retrograde orbits in the months of 
November and August, is especially worthy of 
being either better confirmed or refuted by the 
‘ost careful observations upon future occasions. 
“The altitides at which shooting stars make 
their appearanee, by which must be understood 
the periods between their becoming visible and 
their ceasing to be so are extremely various ; in a 
general way, they may be stated as varying be- 
tween four and thirty-five geographical miles. * * 
Che relative velocity of the motion is from four 
and a quarter to nine miles per second ; it is there- 
fore equal to that of the planets. Such a velocity 
of movement, as well as the frequently observed 
course of shooting stars and fire-balls in a direc- 
tion the opposite of that of the earth, has been 
used as a principal element in combating that view 
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| of the origin of aérolites, in which they were pre- 


sumed to be projected from still active voleanoes 
in the moon.”’ * ° 

‘It is highly probable,’’ continues the Baron, 
‘* that a great proportion of these cosmic bodies pass 
undestroyed in the vicinity of our atmosphere, and 
only suffer a certain deflection in the eccentricity 
of their orbits by the attraction of the earth. We 
may conceive that the same bodies only become 
visible to us again after the lapse of several years, 
and when they have made many revolutions round 
their orbit.”’ ° . 

** Shooting stars fall either singly and rarely, 
and at all seasons indifferently, or in crowds of 
many thousands, (Arabian writers compare them 
to swarms of locusts,) in which case they are pe- 
riodical, and move in streams generally parallel in 
direction. Among the periodic showers, the most 
remarkable are those that occur from the 12th to 
the 14th of November, and on the 10th of August ; 
the ‘ fiery tears’ which then descend are noticed 
in an ancient English church-ealendar, and are 
traditionally indicated as a recurring meteorologi- 
cal incident. Independently of this, however, pre- 
cisely in the night from the 12th to the 13th of 
November, 1823, according to Kléden, there was 
seen at Potsdam, and in 1832, over the whole of 
Europe from Portsmouth to Orenburg on the river 
Ural, and even in the southern hemisphere, in the 
Isle of France, a great mixture of shooting stars 
and fire-balls of the most different magnitudes ; 
but it appears to have been more especially the 
enormous fall of shooting stars which Olmsted and 
Palmer observed in North America between the 
12th and 13th of November, 1833—when they ap- 
peared in one place as thick as flakes of snow, and 
240,000 at least were calculated to have fallen in 
the course of nine hours—that led to the idea of 
the periodic nature of the phenomenon of great 
flights of shooting stars being connected with par- 
ticular days. Palmer of New Haven recollected 
the fall of meteors in 1799, which Ellicot and I 
first described, and from which, by the juxtaposi- 
tion of observations which I had given, it was dis- 
covered that the phenomenon had occurred simul- 
taneously over the New-continent from the equa- 
tor to New Herrnhut, in Greenland, (N. lat. 64 
degrees 14 minutes,) betwixt 46 degrees and 82 
degrees of longitude. The identity in point of 
time was perceived with amazement. The stream, 
which was seen over the whole vault of heaven 
between the 12th and 13th of November, 1833, 
from Jamaica to Boston, (N. lat. 40 degrees 21 
minutes,) recurred in 1834, in the night between 
the 13th and Mth of November, in the United 
States of North America, but with something less 
of intensity. In Europe, its periodicity since this 
epoch has been confirmed with great regularity. 

‘* A second even as regularly recurring shower 
of shooting stars as the November phenomenon, is 
the one of the month of August—the feast of St. 
Lawrence phenomenon—between the 9th and the 
14th of the month. Muschenbroeck had already 
called attention, in the middle of the preceding 
century, to the frequency of meteors in the month 
of August ; but their periodic and certain return 
about the time of the feast of St. Lawrence was 
first pointed out by Quetelet, Olbers, and Benzen- 
berg. In the course of time other periodically- 
recurring showers of shooting stars will very cer- 
tainly be discovered—perhaps from the 22d to the 
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ber ; and, in consequence of the actual fall of aéro- 
lites described by Capocci, from the 27th to the 
29th of November, or about the 17th of July. 

‘* However independent all the phenomena of 
falling stars yet witnessed may have been of polar 
elevation, temperature of the air, and other cli- 
matic relations, there is still one, although perhaps 
only accidental, accompanying phenomenon which 
must not be passed by unnoticed. The Northern 
Lights showed themselves of great intensity during 
the most brilliant of all these natural incidents ; 
that, namely, which Olmsted has described, (Nov. 
12-13, 1833.) ‘The same thing was also observed 
in Bremen in 1838, where, however, the periodic 
fall of meteors was less remarkable than at Rich- 
mond, in the neighborhood of London. 1 have 
also referred in another work to the remarkable 
observation of Admiral Wrangel, which he has 
confirmed to me verbally oftener than once, that 
during the appearance of the Northern Lights, on 
the Siberian shores of the Iey Sea, certain regions 
of the heavens which were not illuminated became 
inflamed, and continued to glow, whilst a shooting 
star passed through them. 

‘The different meteor-streams, each of them 
made up of myriads of little planets, probably in- 
tersect the orbit of our earth in the same way as 
Biela’s comet does. Upon this view we may im- 
agine these shoot-star asteroids as forming a 
closed ring, and pursuing their course in the same 
particular orbit. The smaller telescopic planets 
between Mars and Jupiter, with the exception of 
Pallas, present us, in their closely-connected or- 
bits, with asimilar relationship It is impossible 
as yet to decide whether alterations in the epochs 
at which the stream becomes visible to us, whe- 
ther retardations of the phenomenon, to which I 
long ago directed attention, indicate a regular re- 
cession or change of the nodes, (the points of 
intersection of the earth’s orbit and the ring,) or 
whether, from unequal clustering, or very dissimi- 
Jar distances of the little bodies from each other, 
the zone is of such considerable breadth, that the 
earth only passes through it in the course of seve- 
ral days. The lunar system of Saturn likewise 
shows us a group of most intimately-associated 
planetary bodies of amazing breadth. In this 
group, the orbit of the seventh or outermost satel- 
lite is of so considerable a diameter, that the earth, 
in her orbit round the sun, would take three days 
to pass over a space of like extent. Now, if we 
suppose that the asteroids are unequally distri- 
buted in the course of one of the closed rings which 
we picture to ourselves as forming the orbits of 
the periodic currents, that there are but a few 
thickly-congregated groups, such as would give 
the idea of continuous streams, we can understand 
wherefore such brilliant phenomena as those of 
November, 1799 and 1833 are extremely rare. 
The acute Olbers was inclined to announce the 
return of the grand spectacle, in which shooting 
stars, mixed with fire-balls, should fall like a 
shower of snow, for the 12th—14th of November, 
1867. 

‘**The solid, heated, although not red-hot 
masses which are seen to fall to the earth from 
fire-balls by night, from small dark clouds by day, 
accompanied with loud noises, the sky being gen- 
erally clear at the time, show, on the whole, a 
very obvious similarity, in point of external form, 
in the character of their crust and the chemical 
composition of their principal ingredients. This 
they have maintained through centuries, and in 
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every region of the earth in which they have heey 
collected. But so remarkable and early-asserted 
a physiognomical equality in these dense meteoric 
masses, is subject to many individual exceptions. 
How different are the readily-forged masses of 
iron of Hradschina, in the district of Agram, o; 
that of the banks of the Sisim, in the governmen; 
of Jeniseisk, which have become celebrated 
through Pallas, or those which I brought with me 
from Mexico, all of which contain 96 per cent. o; 
iron, from the aérolites of Siena, which scarce}, 
contain 2 per cent. of this metal, from the earth) 
meteoric stone of Alais, (Dép du Gard,) whic’ 
crumbles when put into water, and from those oj 
Jonzae and Juvenas, which, without metallic joy. 
contain a mixture of oryctognostically distinguis))- 
able, crystalline, and distinct constituents! Thes; 
diversities have led to the division of the cosmica| 
masses into two classes—nickeliferous meteor 
iron, and fine or coarse grained meteoric stones 
Highly characteristic is the crust, though it be bu: 
a few tenths of a line in thickness, often shining 
like pitch, and occasionally veined. So far as | 
know, it has only been found wanting in the me- 
teorie stone of Chantonnay, in La Vendée, which, 
on the other hand—and this is equally rare—ex- 
hibits pores and vesicular cavities like the met 
orie stone of Juvenas. In every instance, ty 
black crust is as sharply separated from the clea: 
gray mass, as is the dark-colored crust or varnis! 
of the white granite blocks which I brought from 
the cataracts of the Orinoco, and which are als 
met with by the side of other cataracts in different 
quarters of the globe-—those of the Nile, the Congo, 
&c. It is impossible to produce anything in thy 
strongest heat of the porcelain furnace which: sha! 
be so distinct from the unaltered matter beneath, 
as is the crust of the aérolites from their genera 
mass. Some, indeed, will have it that here and 
there indications of penetration of fragments, as 1! 
by kneading, appear; but in general the conditio: 
of the mass, the absence of flattening from the fall. 
and the not very remarkable heat of the meteoric 
stone, when touched immediately after its fall, in- 
dicate nothing like a state of fusion of the interior 
during the rapid passage from the limits of the at- 
mosphere to the earth. 

“The chemical elements of which meteoric 
masses consist, upon which Barzelius has throw: 
so much light, are the same as those which w 
encounter scattered through the crust of the earth 
They consist of eight metals—iron, nickel, cobalt, 
manganese, chrome, copper, arsenic, and tin ; fv: 
earths—potash and soda, sulphur, phosphorus 
and carbon ; in all, one third of the entire number 
of simple substances at present known. Desyii 
this similarity to the ultimate elements into whic! 
inorganic bodies are chemically decomposable, th: 
appearance of meteoric masses has still somethi 
that is generally strange to us: the kind of cone 
bination of the elements is unlike a!] that our ter 
restrial mountain and rocky masses exhibit. ‘T! 
native iron, which is met with in almost the who: 
of them, gives them a peculiar, but not theretor 
a lunar character; for, in other regions of space. 
in other planetary bodies besides the moon, water 
may be entirely wanting, and processes of oxida- 
tion may be rare.”’ 

Von Humboldt, after some further discussion of 
this point, says—‘* Wherefore should not—and 
here I might refer to a remarkable conversation 
between Newton and Conduit at Kensington— 
wherefore should not the matter belonging to 4 
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particular cluster of celestial bodies, to the same 

lanetary system, be for the major part the same? 
Why should it not be so, when we feel at liberty 
to surmise that these planets, like all larger and 
smaller conglobated masses which revolve about 
the sun, have separated from particular and for- 
merly much more widely-expanded sun-atmos- 

heres, as from vaporous rings, and which origi- 
nally held their courses round the central body? 
We are not, I believe, more authorized to regard 
nickel and iron, olivine and pyroxene, (augite,) 
which we find in meteoric stones, as exclusively 
terrestrial, than I should have been had I indicated 
the German plants which I found beyond the Obi 
as European species of the flora of northern Asia. 
If the elementary matters in a group of planetary 
bodies of various magnitudes be identical, why 
should they not also, in harmony with their seve- 
ral affinities, run into determinate combinations— 
in the polar circle of Mars, into white and brilliant 
snow and ice; in other smaller cosmic masses, 
into mineral species that contain crystalline, au- 
gite, olivine and labrador? Even in the region 
of the merely conjectural, the unbridled caprice 
that despises all induction must not be suffered to 
control opinion.”’ 

He then proceeds to advert to the ‘ extraordi- 
nary obscurations of the sun which have occasion- 
ally taken place, during which the stars became 
visible at mid-day, (as in the three days’ darkness 
of the year 1547, about the time of the fateful bat- 
tle near Miihlberg,) and which are not explicable 
on the supposition of a cloud of voleanic ashes, or 
of adense dry fog—were ascribed by Kepler at 
one time to a materia cometica, at another toa 
black cloud, the product of sooty exhalations from 
the sun’s body. The observations of shorter peri- 
ods of darkness—of three and six hours, in the 
years 1090 and 1203—Chladni and Schnurrer have 
explained by the passage of meteoric masses. 
Since,” he says, ‘the stream of shooting stars 
from the direction of its orbit has been regarded 
as forming a closed ring, the epochs of these mys- 
terious celestial phenomena have been brought 
into a remarkable connexion with the regularly-re- 
curring showers of shooting stars. Adolph Er- 
man has, with great acuteness, and after a careful 
analysis of all the data collected up to the present 
time, directed the attention of philosophers to the 
coincidence of the conjunction with the sun, as 
well of the August asteroids, (7th of February,) 
as of the November asteroids, (12th of May,) at 
the epoch which coincides with the popular belief 
in the celebrated cold days of Mamertius, Pancra- 
tius, and Servatius.”’ 

He thus finely winds up: ‘‘ The presumptuous 
scepticism which rejects facts without caring to 
examine them, is, in many respects, even more 
destructive than uncritical credulity. Both inter- 
fere with rigor of investigation. Although, for 
fifteen hundred years, the annals of various na- 
tions have told of the fall of stones from the sky 
—although several instances of the circumstance 
are placed beyond all question by the unimpeach- 
able testimony of eye-witnesses—although the Ba- 
tylia formed an important part of the meteor wor- 
ship of the ancients, and the companions of Cortes 
saw the aérolites in Cholula, which had fallen 
upon the neighboring pyramid—although caliphs 
and Mongolian princes have had sword-blades 
forged from metoric masses that had but lately 
fallen, and men have even been killed by stones 
from heaven, (a certain monk at Crema, on the 
LXXVII. LIVING AGE. VOL. VII. 15 
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4th September, 1511; another monk in Milan, 
1650, and two Swedish sailors on ship-board, 
1674,) so remarkable a cosmical phenomenon re- 
mained almost unnoticed, and, in its intimate rela- 
tionship with the rest of the planetary system, 
unappreciated, until Chladni, who had already 
gained immortal honor in physics by his discovery 
of phonic figures, directed attention to the subject. 
But he who is penetrated with the belief of this 
connexion, if he be susceptible of emotions of awe 
through natural impressions, will be filled with 
solemn thoughts in presence, not of the brilliant 
spectacles of the November and August phenome- 
na only, but even on the appearance of a solitary 
shooting star. Here is a sudden exhibition of 
movement in the midst of the realm of nocturnal 
peace. Life and motion occur at intervals in the 
quiet lustre of the firmament. The track of the 
falling star, gleaming with a palely lustre, gives 
us a sensible representation of a path long miles 
in length across the vault of heaven; the burning 
asteroid reminds us of the existence of universal 
space everywhere filled with matter. When we 
compare the volume of the innermost satellite of 
Saturn, or that of Ceres, with the enormous vol- 
ume of the Sun, all relation of great and small 
vanishes from the imagination. The extinction 
of the stars that have suddenly blazed up in seve- 
ral parts of the heavens, in Cassiopea, in Cygnus, 
and in Ophiucus, leads us to admit the existence 
of dark or non-luminous celestial bodies. Con- 
globed into minor masses, the shooting-star aste- 
roids circulate about the sun, intersect the paths 
of the great luminous planets, after the manner of 
comets, and become ignited when they approach 
or actually enter the outermost strata of our atmos- 
here. 

** With all other planetary bodies, with the 
whole of nature beyond the limits of our atmos- 
phere ; we are only brought into relationship by 
means of light, of radiant heat, which is scarcely 
to be separated from light, and the mysterious 
force of attraction which distant masses exert upon 
our earth, our ocean, and our atmosphere, accord- 
ing to the quantity of their material parts. We 
recognize a totally different kind of cosmic, and 
most peculiarly material relationship, in the fall 
of shooting stars and meteoric stones. when we re- 
gard them as planetary asteroids. ‘These are no 
longer bodies which, through the mere excitement 
of pulses, influence us from a distance by their 
light or their heat, or which move and are moved 


‘by attraction: they are material bodies, which 


have come from the realms of space into our atmos- 
phere, and remain with our earth. Through the 
fall of a meteoric stone, we experience the only 
possible contact of aught that does not belong to 
our planet. Accustomed to know all that is non- 
telluric solely through measurement, through cal- 
culation, through intellectual induction, we are 
amazed when we touch, weigh, and subject to anal- 
ysis a mass that has belonged to the world beyond 
us. Thus does the reflecting, spiritualized excite- 
ment of the feelings work upon the imagination, in 
circumstances where vulgar sense sees nothing but 
dying sparks in the clear vault of heaven, and in 
the black stone that falls from the crackling cloud 
the crude product of some wild force of nature.”’ 

Judging of Cosmos from the two parts which 
we have read, we earnestly recommend it to pub- 
lie attention. From its popular construction and 
style, we should suppose it a highly eligible work 
for mechanics’ and parish libraries. 
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From Tait’s Magazine. I remember how he passed us 
FEAST OF THE POETS FOR OCTOBER, 1945. a Same 
’ ’ 
Part. Porrry or tHe Arrecrions. Led me homewards by the hand. 


TRELAWNY. Led me homewards through such meadows, 
Time may write across the page And in prospect of such woods, 
Heavy-handed thoughts of pain ; As have left their image mirrored 
But beneath the scrawl of age In the heart’s succeeding floods. 
Boyhood’s careless strokes remain. 
What though, at the farm-house, strangers 
Death may prostrate in the dust To the long deal table sit : 
All who stood beside the boy ; While around it, I remember 
Yet has boyhood love and trust Eyes with love and welcome lit. 
Death himself cannot destroy. , ’ 
. Other horses in their harness, 
Thus I conjure up Trelawny, _ Other oxen in their yoke, 
In its old accustomed looks, Urged along by other voices, 
Till IT hear the sheep-bell’s tinkle bor now for other folk. 
w > 
Sanh i SOURS A, i Sea And the wood that long had sheltered 
In the deep shade of plantations Twilight from the sultry noon, 
Wander, till the rustling leaves Or beguiled the breath of winter 
Lend the sober hues of autumn Into gusts of awful tune, 


To the woof spring fancy weaves. By the broad axe has been levelled ; 
Walk again with cousin Mary, And the sunshine now pervades 

Heedless whither or how far, Ground that was, for many ages 
Till we meet with old “ Sir Harry,” Dedicated to the shades. 

To be questioned who we are. i 

Thence a winding way, descending 

Gaze at sunset through the fir trees, To the basis of the hill, 

Lofty trunks erect and still, Though the blossom of an orchard, 
Holding up their sombre foliage, You may hear Trelawny mill. 


Pall-like, o’er the western hill. Further on, and you may see it 


And when summer, like a mantle, Hoary with the dust of meal, 


Fraught with inspiration, drops Hear its little stream, whose flowing 
On the earth, again to wander Dashes round the water-wheel. 
. > 


Through the violet-nursing copse. 


When the upland is a-dusted, 

Thence emerging but with nightfall, Here are meadows moist and green ; 
Blackened lips, and jacket torn, And, amidst the whitest winter, 

And a cap of whortleberries, Here a verdant spot is seen. 

Like a conqueror’s trophy borne. Bese, in. beyheed, eany-cousined, 
Thy old manor-house, Trelawny, Every Christmas feast would come, 
Hath its hold on memory too, Brighter eyed, and lighter-hearted, 

As it looks toward the valley Than aught else in Christendom. 
Watered by the river Looe. ie dn ciahiiieetad eenlonune 
Pity that it should be haunted Met the stranger at the door ; 
By the harpies of a creed, Ever here was poor relation 
Of whose pompous rites and pageants Kindlier pressed for being poor. 
We date egg enigueen the nue. Not without a painful struggle 
: ’Twixt humility and pride 
Pity that the seven bishops,* P a aae os ; 
Who withstood the Second James, i foo de og ee ange 
Thus should see the papal shadows . ” P 


Chase the sunshine from their names. He was not the man for holding 


Wealth with unrelaxing hands ; 
For his heart was aye responding 
To humanity’s demands. 


Yet, it is not thus Trelawny 
Sits on memory’s topmost perch , 
I remember old Sir Harry 


Preaching in his parish church ; But his death came soon and sudden, 


Where they found him on the road, 
| Fallen from his docile pony, 
Somewhere near his new abode. 





Preaching in a voice of thunder, 
To the men of stall and sty, 
Walking through the ridgy churchyard, 7S 
Where my mouldering kindred lie. Now the miller is a stranger, 
| Now the farmer is unknown ; 
* Bishop Trelawny was one of the “ seven” sent to the | And an alien priest and landlord 
Tower. : ' Haunt the chapel and the lawn. 
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But with recent names and faces, 
What on earth have I to do? 

Who can conjure up Trelawny, 
Five-and-twenty years ago ! 


THE AFFIANCED WEST INDIAN. 
For Ligunée, for Ligunée, 


My steed, Brown Cesar, stand ; 
] mount for a ride to the island's pride, 
Old Norwood's bowery land. 


The dusty tracks, the moiling blacks, 
And Kingston’s burning site, 

] leave behind, for a mistress kind, 
And the mountain’s shadowy height. 


1 love to be laid, in the cool hill shade, 
When the summer heat falls bright, 
Like a fiery rain, on the glancing main, 

And the valleys burn in light. 


The air comes sweet, and free from heat, 
Like the breath my boyhood drew, 

All fresh to the heart, on a racing start, 
When o’er Harrow’s hills we flew. 


O Cesar speed, thou art laggard indeed ; 
I doubt that she thinks us long ; 
She is counting the hours, by a gnomon mid 
flowers, 
Or chiming my favorite song. 


Old Norwood's child is sunny and mild, 
Like the lake of an Indian day ;— 

Downeast her eye, and her glance is shy, 
But the lurking dimples play. 


O not with my will, with a maid so still, 
Would I link my fate, said I ;— 

But our father’s eyes were on worldly ties— 
She was won without a sigh. 


All lovely and lone, like a nymph in stone, 
Too timid to smile or talk ;— 

Come forth to the shade, my silent maid— 
Can the beautiful statue walk ? 


Her hand in my arm, with its snowy charm, 
Like a tendril fair I curled, 

So passive she came, mid blushes and shame ; 
I could lead her round the world. 


And like the dawn of an Indian morn, 
On the heights of Ligunée, 

Ere the beams prevail o’er vapory veil, 
On earth’s green breast was she. 


A silver mist, by sunbeams kissed, 
To all that meets the view ; 

Till crowned with palm, in an air like balm, 
The little hills shine through. 


And ever and on, as climbs the sun, 
The dew-born wreath floats by, 
Till we see where the lakes, and the cany brakes 

And the golden valleys lie. 


‘T was thus with the maid, in the jasmine shade, 
As I twined her waist so slight ; 
For charms on charms, in my circling arms, 
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And few were the days that the ravishing rays 

Had smiled on our kindly band, 

Till her thoughts she breathed, and my neck she 
wreathed 

With the clasp of her tendril hand. 


HE POETS. 


*T was pleasant indeed, to be first to read, 
The page of that innocent mind ;— 

Her thoughts so new, so fresh and so true, 
And every feeling kind. 


I'll linger till night, in the shimmering light, 
When the sudden twilight ’s fled, 

While shines each star, some near and some far, 
In the blue depths overhead. 


Like gems that shine in the darkling mine, 
Let my love’s attractions be! 

A statue still to the world, if she will, 
But a loving woman to me. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A VISIT TO BUONA-MARGY. 
BY THE REV. GEORGE HILL. 

In the ancient burying-ground of Buona-margy, near 
Ballycastle, there is the grave of a young woman who 
died when her parents and the other members of the 
family were about to emigrate to America. They were 
obliged, by her illness, to postpone their departure for a 
time, and the gloom of approaching death was deepened 
and rendered more cngalling to her, by the thought that 
none of her kindred would be near to visit her grave. 


**O life and hope, ye faint, ye fail ! 
How blithely once to me 

On sweet Rathmona’s* heights, the gale 
Came o’er the summer sea ! 

But soon this heart shall cease to beat, 
These sleepless eyes shall close, 

And, in the grave’s serene retreat, 
My weary head repose. 


Sweet friends, and when ye lay me where 
Our fathers’ ashes lie, 

Say, will ye sometimes think of her 
Whose love can never die? 

And when you leave our peaceful glen 
To cross the distant wave, 

Oh, will ye never come again, 
To see your Mary’s grave ?” 


Full many a year has passed, and she 
The best beloved of all 

Sleeps, from her cares and sorrows free, 
Beside the old church wal].— 

The bee at noontide murmurs there 
The shamrock flowers among ; 

And in the evening’s silent air, 
How sweet the red-breast’s song ! 


ERSKINE MARY. 


Inchannon point—Inchannon lea, 
There wad I ever wish to tarry. 
Inchannon point—Inchannon lea, 
Inchannon’s flower—my Erskine Mary ! 


The Clyde was drumly, an’ its wave 
Was heavy, yellow—it did carry 
A garland for my Mary’s grave, 
The seggs that wrapt my Erskine Mary. 


The wind cam down—the snaw, the sleet— 
The foam was white upon the ferry— 
The foam it was the winding sheet 
That clad my young, my Erskine Mary. 





Broke forth by love’s own light. 


* The ancient name for the Parish of Ramoan. 
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I ’ve crossed the waters’ roughest roar ; 
0! hry for ance was I sae wary! 
“— did I linger on the shore, 
or meet nor sink wi’ Erskine Mary 
J. A. 


THE OLDEN TIME. 


Thou rememb’rest the house—the home of our 
childhood, 
High and white were its walls, stained with the 
damp of years, 
There afar did we dwell from the noise of cities, 
In the old old time. 


Thou rememb’rest them all, the deep narrow case- 
ments ; 
No bolt nor clasp was there, though poor were the 
people ; 
There the swallow builded securely in summer, 
In the old old time. 


Thou rememb’rest the tree—gray with moss its 
branches, 


Under which we sported in our sunny child- 
hood ; 


There the sweet lilac tree perfumed the air 
around, 
In the old old time. 


Thou rememb’rest the rooms, they were dim and 

The PM Sahted with age, pictures were on the 

Voices Fadil friends once echoed among 
_ In the old old time. 


Thou rememb’rest the walks, those which our 
father loved, 
Thou rememb’rest the poor that stood around his 
gate ; 
Pure and holy was he, gentle and kind his heart, 
In the old old time. 


Thou hast not forgotten that sweet gentle mother, 

Though long she hath rested beneath the dark 
tombstone, 

She who smiled upon thee when watching thy 
cradle, 

In the old old time. 


Hast thou forgotten it—the quiet ancient church- 
yard t 
Simple and green its graves; the stones were 
gray with age ; 
Low walls and ancient trees sheltered it round 
about, 
In the old old time. 


There did the small birds dwell ’mong the droop- 
ing branches ; 
No impious footsteps there approached to their 
nest ; 
Their songs soothed the shadows lingering by the 
graves, 
In the old old time. 


Hast thou forgotten it’—the church where we 
worshipped ; 
The rude ghastly sculptures that were carved on 
the walls ; 
The bell, whose notes echoed over the quiet 
valley, 
In the old old time? 
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There did the evening sun linger in his setting, 
Like a parent gazing on a beloved child, 
Unwilling to depart, and often returning, 

In the old old time. 


They are not forgotten—they are still before us. 
Still in our souls dweieth the home of our child. 
hood : 
The low sound of its trees, the streams where we 
wandered, 
In the old old time. 


There doth the spider build. 
chambers 
It stretches its fine web o’er the darkened ceiling 
No footstep disturbs it: they are gone forever, 
Of the old old time. 


The sun sheds his splendor, glittering on the case- 


In the voiceless 


ments, 
As if faces still looked behind the dusty pane ;— 
The stillness frights the bird in the nook wher: 
she built 
In the old old time. 


The stranger's foot alone will now trouble thy 
rest, 
And let in the daylight upon thy dark windows ;— 
They are far far away, who loved thee and knew 
thee 
In the old old time. 
S. R. W. 


‘* WHERE ARE THEY GoNE!”’ 


Where are they gone— 
The smiling faces that once bloom’d around 
The fresh green scenes my childhood’s rambles 
found, 
Where are they gone? 


Heart-saddening change ! 
For sober truth, enwrapp'd in doublet gray, 
Hath chased them hence ; some by a distant way 
With toil to range ; 


And some remain 
Tied down to ape the blind horse of the mill, 
Working for bread, and buffeted by ill, 

And scourged by pain. 


Some gently pine 
As they remember them of brighter days, 
When sunny were their looks, and light their 
lays— 
Dear olden time. 


And some, the grave 

Hath closed on; and their bones are cluster é 
round : 

Too soon shal] others take the final bound 

In Jordan’s wave. 


The vales are still 

Where once together cull’d we many a flower, 
And clomb, and wander’d by moss-fringéd tower, 
And gurgling rill. 


Deserted now 

Are the soft meads where once with gambols gay 
And blithesome Jilts we spent our short-lived day, 
Undimm’d by woe. 


Silent the room, 
Where, as of yore, in banded groups we came, 
And join’d with festive mirth at many a game— 





Dear youthful home! 
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We that are left, 

To think and talk in melancholy mood 

Upon the joys of which Time’s tempest rude 
Hath us bereft, 


How changed we are! — 
The raven locks of some are tinged with gray, 


Gray hairs with white, and white are swept away, 


Wind-toss’d afar! 


Where are they gone? 
Ist not an unkind freak of midnight dream, 
Ist not a meteor vision’s passing gleam! 
Where are they gone? 

FRANK. 


COME AWA’, WEANIE. 


Frae the housie near the wood, 
An’ the stream purlin’, 

Wreath’d in a smokey cloud, 
Frae the lum curlin’, 

Come awa’ to the wood, 
Come awa’, weanie ; 

There aft thy feither woo’d 
Thy lo’esome minny. 


In the green shady wood 
Wee flowers are bloomin’ 
Like weans, the solitude 
Wi’ their glee ‘lumin’. 
Wee heaven-pencil’d blooms, 
In their green sheathin’, 
O’er their wee fairy homes 
Sweet incense breathin’. 


In the green shady wood 
Wee birds are singin’, 
While, frae their lane abode, 
Echoes are ringin’, 
As if wee tiny fays 
Were eydent learnin’, 
An’ o’er their woodlan’ lays 
Fainly were chirmin’. 


In the green shady wood 
Wee leaves are dancin’, 

In the bright sunny flood, 
Through the trees glancin’. 

To the win’s risin’ strain 
Quicker they're wheelin’, 

Like weanies playin’ fain, 
Neath their green sheilin’. 


To the green shady wood 
Come awa’, weanie, 
To the deep solitude 
The lan’ o’ the fairy. 
Love there, in ane an’ a’, 
Is a common feature ; 
They ken nae ither law, 
The weanies o’ nature. 


TO, 


When age shall check the eager blood 
That dances now along my veins ; 
And on life’s oft tempestuous flood, 
A calm, unbroken quiet reigns : 
When stormy passion’s wild control 
Molests my peaceful heart no more, 
As Mem’ry’s * cena around my soul 
Eternal fragrance grateful pour. 


Sweet, sweet shall that remembrance be, 
Which tells me, when contemn’d and lone, 
With all my faults, I found in thee 
One faithful heart, my loved, my own; 
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That when Detraction’s shafts have sped 
Around my path—opprest with care, 
On thy dear breast I’ ve laid my head, 
And soothed my every sorrow there. 
F. L. 


SONG. 


Adown the silent stream they float, 
Beneath the evening star ; 
All objects but themselves remote 
To their wrapt senses are : 
And yet the hanging woods look down 
With too much love and fear to frown ! 


With one arm round her waist, whose hand 
Is clasped in one of hers, 
His cheek by the same breeze is fann’d 
Which her light ringlets stirs : 
And yet the hanging woods look down 
With too much love and fear to frown ! 


Her other hand—the fingers fed 
With warm blood to the tips— 
Blushes as it had robbed the red 
From his too happy lips: 
And yet the hanging woods look down 
With too much love and fear to frown! 


At length, among the willowy aits, 
The boat becomes embay’d, 
Where Love, with kindled torch, awaits 
The coming youth and maid : 
And still the hanging woods look down 
With too much love and fear to frown ! 
L. D. 


Part I].—Descriptive anp Batuap Poerry. 
SCOTTISH PEASANT LIFE. 


I 


Whew glow’d the Beal-fires on the myriad heights 
Of Scottish land, what wonder-working charm 
Edged the keen broadsword, nerved the stalwart 


arm, 

The dread of Gaul, in Albion’s hundred fights? 

See, with a rosy child on either knee, 

A gray-hair’d sire sits at his cottage door, 

Beneath the shelter of an aged tree 

His youthful hands had rear’d in days of yore. 

His manly brow hath caught a darker hue 

Than Scotland’s suns impart; his kindling eye 

Hath scann’d the northern eagle as it flew, 

Victorious, ’mid the blaze of Ethiop’s sky. 

Grasping the banner of his fatherland, 

Beneath the star of victory, he saw 

Busaco’s heights, Vittoria’s crimson’d sand, 

And Belgium's plain, where, smit with mortal 
awe, 

The Gallic eagle cower’d, whose glance was 
empire’s law. 


Read the brief answer in the warrior’s gaze, 

Fix’d proudly on his country’s hills, then turn’d 

To that churchyard where loved ones lie inurn’d, 

Then to the home that cheers his closing days ; 

And, should not that suffice, list to the tale 

He pours from willing lips, how, in the dawn 

Of youth and hope, he roam’d o’er hill and dale, 

Bounding in young delight, like mountain fawn, 

Pausing and musing oft on Wallace wight, 

And Bruce the bold, the Randolph, and the Scott, 

Who waged, when all despair’d, the desperate 
fight, 
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And wrung from Scotia’s banner slavery’s blot. 

Dear to his soul his country’s honor grew ; 

He felt a giant’s might, a fierce desire, 

That—once again invasion’s banner flew 

On those blue hills—that he, in vengeance dire, 

Should smite it to the dust with Freedom’s sword 
of fire. 


And often by the lonely cairn he’d muse 

On those high times when Scotland's Age and 
Youth, 

Banded for stern, uncompromising truth, 

Chose their cold couch beneath the night heaven's 
dews ; 

Through many an age-long winter bleak and dark, 

In scorn and misery, in blood and death, 

Clinging with strong devotion to the Ark 

That held their country’s hope, their fathers’ 
faith. 

The gray old cairn he dew'd with many a tear 

Of love, and reverence, and burning zeal ; 

And to his heart’s affection, still more dear 

Grew his ancestral faith, his country’s weal. 

Nor vague, nor wild, the wish and feeling grew ; 

The solemn power of thoughtful culture came 

O’er his spirit’s impulse—check’d or blew 

The seeds of fire—till glow’d a purer flame 

Of love for Scotland’s hills, her homes, and hal- 
low’d fame. 


And when the black war-giant rear’d his brand, 
Red with the blood of empires, o’er the wave, 
To smite the throne which Freedom, strong to 
save, 
Had fenced with burning hearts on Albion’s 
strand, 
With more than martial fire his bosom glow’d : 
He took the sword and blessing of his sire, 
And vow’d by all to Scottish land he owed, 
Her freedom to maintain, or mount her pyre. 
And, though a nameless warrior, well he kept 
His vow through many a year of stormy strife ;— 
In every clime which clouds of battle swept 
Still cloudless shone his polar-star of life. 
Now, in the vale of years a grandsire old, 
*T is his to tell,—how loved the sweet employ,— 
‘The spirit-stirring tales his father told 
Of Scotland’s glory, to each bright-hair’d boy 
That climbs his aged knees and hears with breath- 
less joy. 


Il. 


“Who owns that cot with honeysuckle twined, 
“Trim, whitewash’d, clean, and girt with garden 
flowers, 
Where innocence might joy to chase the hours, 
And love with sweet content a home might find? 
’T is Janet’s peaceful dwelling ; smiling heaven 
Hath bless’d her age with that delightful rest 
From storms with which her earlier years had 
striven, 
When suffering was her heart’s unchanging guest. 
For she had been a soldier’s bride; had wept 
Above his tomb, piled on a foreign strand ; 
And sought, with her unfriended babe, who crept 
Unconscious to her breast, her native land ; 
Aidless she bore the smart; she ask’d no aid. 
Beneath the rooftree of the humblest cot 
‘That owns the shelter of yon mountain’s shade, 
“Though nipt by penury, she murmur’d not, 
But craved from God alone a blessing on her lot. 
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The setting orb beheld her task, her pride, 

To comfort and instruct her little one. 

Her boy with hardihood and simple lore 

The village school supplied ; a merry lad, 

His heart was gay and gleeful to the core ; 

But oft he ’d pine to see his mother sad. 

He felt no woe from penury—a king 

Elect, and leader of the mirthful band ; 

Though thinly clad, he loved the winter's wing 

Ice-laden, dear as summer breezes bland. 

In riper years his earliest gains he brought 

To screen the matron's age from want's annoy,— 

As sole reward his mother’s smile he sought, 

A smile of happiness without alloy,— 

And made the widow's heart to dance and sing for 
Joy: 

When boyhood budded into youth, and sway’d 

His soul with aspirations high and hope, 

He own’d the spell of books and thoughts which 
made 

His spirit with life’s tempests boldly cope. 

Afield he toil’d, and mused how best he might 

Grasp the fair tree of knowledge, said by fame 

In Alma’s bowers to bloom ; and, night by night, 

Tireless he fed ambition’s noblest flame. 

A consecrated hoard he slowly made 

By years of pauseless toil, and gain’d at length 

A seat ’neath learning’s venerable shade,— 

Of Scotia’s capital the crown and strength. 

To studious vigil and untiring thought 

He gave the years of academic lore ; 

And many a prize he to his mother brought, 

On which the matron sedulously would pore, 

With wonder-beaming eye, and spell the mysterice 
o’er. 

Hard was the struggle, and protracted long, 

With poverty, to gain the laurel crown ; 

Dejected oft, he pour’d his soul in song, 

And waked his lute to lays of old renown. 

Each year, when winter’s studious term expired, 

In some poor hamlet school, with patient zeal 

He bore the birch,—and emulous youth inspired 

With hallow’d thoughts, that sage and patriot 
feel. 

And unshamed, when stalwart reapers bent 

To cut the golden grain, he cheerily plied 

The sickle, keen with hopes that winter lent, 

And carol gay to autumn scenes allied. 

And now, with feelings fresh and heart unworn, 

He guides our youth, with smiles, to virtue’s fold, 

And, pitying, soothes the heart by anguish torn 

A faithful parish minister, and bold 

To veer” a aia instruct ; beloved by young and 
old. G. P. 


THE OLD TREE. 


It bends, as with the weight of many years, 
Over a brook—this venerable tree ; 

Not where the water blithely leaps along, 
Like giddy Youth, in chase of some gay dream; 
But where it stops, to ponder mournfully, 
Like Age reflecting on the Past with blame. 
Over this tranquil pool the Old Tree stoops, 
Gazing upon its semblance undisturb’d, 

As though in self-inspection all-absorbed, 
Patiently waiting for its time to fall. 

"Tis utterly alone in its old age ; 

With nought about it to companion it, 
Saving the faithful image in the brook, 
That steadfast sticketh to its ancient friend. 





reed at morn her spinning-wheel she plied ; 
Afield she toil’d, beneath the noonday sun ; 





The saplings, and the vigorous tree around, 
So full of life, evince no sympathy ; 
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Swing their lithe branches to and fro with glee, 
And stretch, exulting, every twig to heaven. 
They sing glad songs, and chatter to the breeze, 
And make a merry whistling with their leaves ; 
While the Old Tree’s poor paralytic limbs, 
Rubbing across each other, as with pain, 

Do make a doleful creaking in the wind. 

The Raven comes to the Old Tree to croak ; 
The Owl, at night, to shout Tu-whit ! Tu-whoo! 
The sentinel Rook to keep a sharp look-out, 

The while his fellows feed in fields hard by. 

Upon the top of a dead limb he sits, 

That perpendicular above the rest 

Shoots up aloft—gray, barkless, wither’d, dead— 

Looking just like some old bleach’d gibbet-pole. 

Most welcome visiter, the Redbreast oft 

(When winter winds are whistling through the 
thorn, 

And deep snow hides the smiling face of earth, 

And icy coldness broods for weeks and weeks, 

Freezing man’s blood whene’er he stirs abroad) 

Takes pity on the lonely, poor Old Tree ; 

From branch to branch, from spray to spray he hops, 

And trills a strain so sweet, so silver clear, 

So full of love and joy, that the lone thing 

To fancy seems more patient for his song. 

Sometimes a child, in sunny summer-time, 

Exploring round the fields, will creep within 

The Old Tree's hollow trunk, and, looking up 

To where the sky is dimly seen afar, 

Tremble with terror in the ghostly hole. 

And should perchance some little bird, disturb’d, 

Start out above his head, alarmed he flies, 

Breathless and pale, across the neighb’ring mead, 

As though a spirit followed at his heels. 

Oh, poor Old Tree! poor, desolate Old Tree ! 
What wrinkles and deep furrows in its bark ! 
How full of knots and warts, and curious holes, 
Wherein the tiny Wren and pert Tom-tit 
Go preying oft for spiders and for flies! 

No mantling ivy wraps it round and round, 

To sereen it from the sweep of bitter winds, 

Or make it gay with green leaves not its own: 
The parasite expired in infancy, 

As one dead sinuous stem endures to show. 

But lichens have spread over it so thick, 

It seems to want no other covering 

Than their shot robe of silver, green and gold. 
And when the summer sun shines out in power, 
Flooding his old acquaintance with rich light, 
How vivid are the tints that live between 

The chequering shadows playing on its trunk! 
No hues that glitter in a field of flowers, 

Or lurk about the western clouds at eve, 

When that same sun has gone down gorgeously, 
Present more brilliant painting to the eye. 

Flowers love the shelter of the ancient Tree : 
A knot of primroses, in early spring, 

For years has bloomed and withered at its foot ; 
In Tune a wild-rose, with its sanguine flowers, 
Ges burning past ; and on through autumn months 
The regal foxglove keeps its state beneath. 
Winter yields nothing but the long, dry grass, 
That feebly waileth in the icy wind. 

Lone, venerable thing ! how sad thy age! 
Man, when he’s stricken in years, and near to die, 
Looks forward to a life beyond the grave, 

When he is young again, to know no age, 

When ghastly death shall never greet him more : 
s hopes he, and draws comfort from the hope. 

But thou, Old Tree ! hast no such cheering thought; 

And when the root that holds thee to the earth 
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Headlong thou fall’st, to moulder swift away : 
Spring shall ne’er waken thee again to life ; 

Nor glowing summer gild thy host of leaves ; 
Nor autumn paint thee with his gold and red ; 
Nor with pure snow hoar winter mantle thee : 
Thou ’rt dead and gone forever /—poor Old Tree! 
W. H. 


THE BIRTH OF WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR. 


HE POETS. 


It was in the year of grace, one thousand and 

twenty-four. 

The sun had sunk low in the west ; *t was evening 

hour. 

A noble train! behold them ¢here, returning from 

the chase, 

Right proudly do they bear them, those men of 

Norman race ; 

And laughingly, and merrily, those lords career 

along; 

Their duke as gay as gayest squire that rides his 

train among. 

And by and bye they reach the brook, where lowly 

maidens stand, 

a linen in the stream, as pass that jovial 

band. 

Eyes, dark, and bright, and glancing, had many a 

maiden there, 

But she on whom Duke Robert gazed, she was the 

fairest fair ! 

Ah! fitting phrase the rhymer may never find to tell 

The glories of her full black eye! Duke Robert 

loved her well. 

Close by Duke Robert's rein there rode his wisest 

cavalier, 

Low bends the duke, and smiles, and words he 

whispers in his ear. 

By her father’s hearth, that cavalier stood on that 

very night, 

Gold glittering from his purse he drew; ah! daz- 

zling was the sight! 

‘*Duke Robert loves thy daughter, he sends to 

buy the maid, 

He ’ll give thee wealth and honor.’’ 

that cavalier said. 

‘‘ Away !’’—cries the chafed father. ‘* The haughty 

duke go tell, 

’T is not for gold a father his daughter loved will 

sell.’’ 

That cavalier departeth, and the citizen, in vain, 

Tries for once to quell within him his cursed love 

of gain. 

On the morrow with the earliest dawn, to the 
Hermit’s cave he hies ; 

(That hermit was his brother, bound to him by 


*T was thus 


many ties.) 

He tells the story to him, the priest listens all the 
while, 

And as he listens to him, all the while he seems 
to smile. 

‘* Ah citizen, my brother, thou hast done passing 
well. 

But listen to me, brother, while the church’s power 
I tell. 


This man is great, and mighty, of a high and 
noble state, 

If he truly love thy daughter, hers would be a 
happy fate. 

Though neither church nor minister a sanction 
may allow, 

To absolve her from all frailty holy church a way 
doth know.”’ 

Oh cursed priest, that dared so the true church to 
belie. 





Is snapt by some rude gale, that soon shall blow, 
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Oh cursed priest, that dared so Christ’s precepts 
to defy. 

He takes the advice—that citizen—and many 
records tell 

Duke Robert still through many a year, that lowly 
maid loved well, 

And well he loved the noble boy that poor Arlotta 
bore, 

But now remembrance of his crimes his haughty 
bosom tore, 

And now the pilgrim’s staff he takes within his 
princely hand, 

And for his sin’s remission goes to the far Holy 
Land. 

In vain his noble Normans beseech him all in vain, 

Without a lord ah leave us not! thine own devoted 
train. 

** By my faith,’’ Duke Robert answers, ‘I will 
leave ye a lord. 

In this, my valiant nobles, be obedient to my word, 

I have a little bastard who will bigger grow in time, 

Choose him forthwith, my nobles, to rule these 
realms of mine ; 

Of my duchy as I hold it, possessor He shall be, 

And before you all I name Him successor unto me.”’ 

Some of those nobles murmured, but most loved 
the noble boy, 

They tended him all courteously, he was their 
chiefest joy. 

On rg steeds the princely boy delighted him 
to ride, 

The Norman chiefs delightedly feed Norman 
William's pride. 

Oh days of bitterness and death! Oh, Hastings, 
thou canst tell, 

If conquering William led not on those Norman 
nobles well. 


THE BATTLE OF LANGSIDE. 
FROM SCOTT’S DESCRIPTION, 

Before a castle’s massive walls, beneath a spread- 
ing yew, 

There stood, in sight and sound of war, a terror- 
stricken few, 

Who watched the mixed and glancing host in 
agony of fear, 

Where loyalty’s last hope was met and blasted by 
the spear. 

And there amongst that anxious group was Scot- 
land's lovely queen, 

Upon the spot of many a dear and well remem- 
bered scene : 

Ay, there she stood as beautiful as when, beneath 
that tree, 

She smiled upon the love that bent her cousin 
Darnley’s knee. 

One moment yet her bosom swells with memory, 
and now 

Her woman’s heart is truant to the care upon her 
brow : 

Those happy, happy thoughts are gone ; and bitter 
is the sigh 

Of weary grief—and big the tear that quivers in 
her eye ; 

That anxious eye beseeches for dear liberty and life, 

Of those who dare to meet for her rebellion and 
strife. 

But vain the ery, *‘ God and the Queen !”’ and all 
in vain the zeal, 

That poised a lance for Mary’s right, and pierced 
the breast of steel ; 

Though Scotland’s bravest nobles there beneath 
her banner bled, 
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And faithful thousands fought and fell—and tra). 
tors’ blood was shed. 

A gallant knight in sable mail is laid at Mary’s feet, 

Escaping from the crash of war, his cup of death 
is sweet ; 

His features bared, his head unhelm’d by woman's 
gentle hand, 

Well skilled in tenderness and care to part the 
metal band. 

His form and face was full of grace, and youthful 
was his mien, 

And eloquent his dying eye fixed full upon his 


ueen : 
And well she knew, and read his soul, in tha 
adoring gaze, 


Of deep devoted hopeless love, as in her prison- 


ays, 

When dark Lochleven’s waters bound her desolate, 
and he, 

Her keeper’s son, looked up and loved, and vowed, 
and set her free. 

And now the lover’s fate is his, for looking on a gem 

As senes fair as ever graced a kingdom’s dia- 

em. 

The hapless Mary wept and said, ‘‘ Oh, what a 
curse am I, 

That when friends bear me one kind thought, they 
may not choose but die. 

It has been so; the few sad years passed o’er this 
wretched head, 

Record a long long list of those who saw me, and 
are dead. 

To love me is to merit death, but why I cannot tell, 

Yet par the noble Douglas dies for loving me too 
well. 

Oh, would that I were but as he, so near a happy 
ease, 

No more would Mary doom to death such gallant 
hearts as these.”’ Y 

The hand of Douglas lay on hers, her tears fell on 
his face, 

And there arose no queenly pride to check the half 
embrace ; 

But there was woman’s deep distress, in such a 
gentle heart, 

As might in humbler sphere have borne a blest 
and happy part. 

And still she wept, and Douglas gazed, his soul 
was in his eye, 

His fading sense had caught the tones of sweetest 
melody ; 

And faintly thus the young knight said, ‘‘ Oh lady, 
mourn not me, 

I die in armor as I should, and pitied, love, by 
thee.”’ 

And so his spirit passed away, and stil] his eyes 
in death 

Were bent on her who drank the words borne on 
his latest breath. 

And Mary, wrapt from all around, still bowed her 
head and wept, 

That he should swell the list of those who fought 
for her and slept ; 

But soon the cry was, “ Save the queen!’’ and 
Mary, with her train, 

In sad defeat swept o’er the hill, a fugitive again. 

T. B. 


THE INVINCIBLE ARMADA. 


Morn broke upon the waters, and the watchman 
on the mast, 

Sung out, ‘‘ A sail ! a many sail are blaring towards 
us fast.’’ 
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‘Up anchor, and away, my men!’ rung clear 
through all our fleet; 

And off flew every good ship, with a full and 
flowing sheet. 


On came the haughty Spaniards, looming hugely 
o’er the wave, 

That glinted now so brightly, though ert night 
*t would hide the brave ; 

Great galleons in a crescent came stretching many 
a mile, 

As though their belching sides would grasp our 
merry sea-girt isle. 


The pope had banned our good queen, with unholy, 
vengeful ire— 

King Philip vowed such heretic should know both 
rack, and fire— 

The crafty, keen Italian, and the German, lusting 

ain, 
Had join'd their serried legions to the chivalry of 
Spain : 


And they would win Old England; they would 
crush our maiden queen ; 

And dash the Right beneath the Might of swords 
so bright and keen ! 

They ’d quell each Briton’s free soul, ‘neath the 
weight of priestly zeal ; 

They ’d teach the Pope’s paternal love, with the 
point of flashing steel ! 


Should Spain with all her treasures, with her stout 
and true allies, 

Heed a lonely people’s efforts—a queenly woman’s 
eries ! 

Aha! King Philip with his Dons, and all his hire- 
ling hosts, 

Knew not what ready hands and hearts enshield 
our native coasts. 


The foe came up the Channel with many an en- 
sign decked ; 

And though we calmly followed them, their might 
we little recked ; 

But Effingham had bid us all stand clear and bide 
our time, 

Till wind or tide, by God’s good grace, should 
break the Spanish line. 


Sir Francis Drake right fiercely chafed to grapple 
with the foe, 
Whom he so oft had conquered—but our leader 
said him, no! 
A nation’s weal hung on us, and a rash and head- 
long fight, 
Would risk our small, but well-manned ships, Old 
England's chiefest might. 


But see! the flames are breaking forth from out 
yon Spanish ship ! 
She lags behind—a breathless pause chains every 
English lip,— 
Hurrah! the flames are quenched, and, see, the 
bark falls in the rear, 
While valiant Drake flies onward, with a wild ex- 
ulting cheer. 


Loud boomed the thundering cannon, belching from 
her lofty side ; : 

Our good ship briskly answered, as we bounded 
_ O’er the tide ; 
While broadside still to broadside roared from out 
the thickening smoke, 


The Don fought very stoutly, till the deck ran o’er 
with gore, 

But we battled for our hearths, and our own free 
native shore ; 

And soon the combat slackened, for the foe were 
falling fast— 

Hurrah ! hurrah! our English flag is floating from 
the mast! 


The Spanish galleon now was ours ; but, uttering 
no vain boasts, 

We hastened on, still trusting Him who loves our 
English coasts. 

And still that huge Armada up the Channel held 
its way, 

And though they were full six score sail, we dared 
them all to stay. 


Nigh Calais they cast anchor, as night fell upon 
the deep, 

While we, the hope of England, could neither rest 
nor sleep ; 

But we drove some blazing fire-ships right through 
the foemen’s line, 

And they madly cut their cables and scattered o’er 
the brine. 


Lord Howard waited for the dawn, with silent, 
buoyant hope ; 

He trusted in the Lord of Hosts—our foemen in 
the Pope. 

And soon as he could see their ships, now scat- 

tered on the sea, 

Our fleet bore down upon them, and attacked them 

gallantly. 


We woke the sleepy morning with the din of hor- 
rid war, 

And cannon answered cannon o’er the trembling 
waters far; 

Till those tall ships that would have bowed our 
necks to Philip’s sway, 

Had either sunk or struck their flags, or sneaking 
bore away. 


Right joyously we followed them, those haughty 
Dons of Spain, 

And made them rue the day they ’d roused the 
Lion of the main. 

We had foiled their hot ambition, and hotly urged 
their flight, 

But soon we paused, for God had bared his red 
right hand in might. 


Hark! how the awful thunder drowns the din of 
mortal ire, 

And the morn of rising tempests cometh ever 
nigher ; 

Homeward, Britons! seek your harbors—well 
you ’ve toiled your task ; 

Homeward now, and leave the foe to the Angel 
of the Blast. 


Faster still and faster flew the driven clouds, 

Hoarser still the tempest whistled through the 
shrouds ; 

Darker grew the heavens as the sun descended, 

Till the starless storm-sky with the wave was 
blended. 

Soon a horrid calm fell on the gloomy night ; 

Nor a growling breeze now winged the vessels’ 
flight ; 

Sudden awe and dread fear chilled the hearts of 





We grappled, and our boarders o’er her haughty 
bulwarks broke. 


all, 
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Hideous ae were phantomed on the midnight 
pall ; 
Now the quivering seaman slinks adown the 
mast— 
Joins his fear-struck messmates, standing all 
aghast ; 
Prostrate knights forget now all their valiant 
deeds, 
Gibbering monks forget now how to tell their 
beads. 
Quick comes the brisk flash of the forky lightning. 
Ship, seamen, wave, sky, with its ardor brighten- 
ing. 
Instant dark! the thunder rolls along the sky, 
Rattling, roaring, pealing, far away and nigh. 
Tempest quick reviving drives along the wave, 
Catches every doomed ship, bears it to its grave. 
* * * . * . 
Hark! the waves on the rocks dash with fiendish 
glee, 
But a thousand death-cries sound more fearfully ; 
Shrilly on the tempest come the horrid shrieks, 
As each ship, on the coast, dashes, rolls, and 
breaks. 
. o a e + 
Few of that gallant navy found again the ports of 
pain ; 
It had quailed before the foe, and been shipwrecked 
by the main ; 
And wondrous were the stories which the baffled 
warriors told— 
How stormy were our British seas—our mariners 
how bold ! 


Oh! they would crush Old England, and dethrone 
our maiden Queen ; 

And dash the Right beneath the Might of swords 
so bright and keen! 

They ’d quell each Briton’s free soul, neath the 
weight of priestly zeal ; 

They ’d teach the Pope’s paternal love with the 
point of flashing steel ! 


Should Spain with all her treasures, with her stout 
and true allies, 

Heed a lonely people’s efforts—a queenly woman’s 
cries ! 

Aha! King Philip and his Dons, and all his hire- 
ling hosts, 

Knew not what ready hands and hearts enshield 
our native coasts. 

Feux FairpreaM. 





Part III. Muscerzaneovus Verses. 
THE SIEGE OF ABARA.* BY J. WALKER ORD, 
Author of ‘‘ Rural Sketches,”’ ‘‘ History of Cleveland,’’ “ The 
Bard,” &c. 


Lo! through the purple morn, 
What hostile legions run! 
Their eagles tower in scorn, 
Their banners mock the sun. 
Behold that huge array, 
Those spears that glitter far, 
How fierce the coursers play ! 
How strong the ranks of war! 


Like desert wolves they come, 
All hungering for their prey ; 


* See description of the assault, and of the dreadful 
self-immolation of the besieged, in “ Millman’s History 
of the Jews.” 








And Rome, imperial Rome, 
For vengeance cries this day ; 
Revenge for them who fell 
On Judah’s hostile hills, 
Whose corpses fill each dell, 
Whose blood hath dyed the rille. 


High on their mountain throne, 
Yon eagle-housing rock, 
Abara’s falchious shone, 

Nor feared the coming shock : 
Her haughty warriors stood, 
Impregnable in soul ; 
Unshaken, unsubdued, 

They watched the cohorts roll. 


Up spake their chieftain then 
Amidst the warrior throng :— 
‘* Be patriots, heroes, men, 
Be valiant, brave, and strong. 
Judea’s God, who led 

Your fathers o’er the wave, 
Himsetr will be your head, 
Himse.r will come to save!” 


With notes of loud acclaim, 
Through all Abara’s towers 
They sang Jehovah’s name— 
Jehovah’s guardian powers :— 

‘** To arms, to arms,”’ he cried, 
As on the heroes trod ; 

Whilst Judah’s daughters sighed, 
** Our country and our God!”’ 


But hark! they come, they come, 
The warrior and his steed : 

On, on, imperial Rome, 

For all thy might there ’s need! 
Fierce should thy falchion be, 
And bold thine eagle’s wing ; 
Abara must be free 


Where God himself is King! 


Like echoes of the rock, 

Like thunders of the cloud, 

The battering engine's shock 
Struck terror through the crowd ; 
Each tower of massive stone, 
Each giant battlement, 

Heaved a convulsive groan, 

As, crashing, on they went. 


And wilder, wilder still, 
Yon flames of piercing fire, 
Along the hallowed hill 
The sacred groves aspire ; 
Abara’s walls droop down, 
Her palaces and towers, 
O’er all the shrieking town 
A fiery tempest pours. 





Up rose Flazar then— 

Priest, prophet, warrior—all— 

** Ye are fathers, husbands, men, 
Will ye brook the tyrant’s thrall! 
When your daughters, lovers, wives, 
In the foe’s embraces lie ; 

O, how worthless then your lives! 
Better bravely fight and die.” 


On, on, like rushing waves, 

When ocean’s storms are rife, 
When winter’s tempest raves, 
Swept forth the men of strife : 
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Strike louder,—louder still Communion high with sage and saint, P 
Thou ponderous engine there ;— With God and angel holding, } 
Take, wolves of war, your fill, The mysteries of time and earth, x 
Those shrieks proclaim despair. Of soul and sense unfolding. En 
Cyrus. 4 
A shout that shook the pall H 
And cerements of the grave,— THE. TRANCE-SLEEPER. ¥ 
And lo! that massive wall % 
Reels grimly o’er the wave : bg te ty mt at seen : 
Shout louder, haughty Rome,— rE list ee t rte i 
Fly banners in the sun ; "ka sy A, df a nd 
One shriek,—** They come, they come,” Six phn, Soo Pog em ; 
’ 7 ! , 4 
Abara’s towers are won! Shaadi te, 
The gates swing idly round, Since last thy wakeful smile a 
They enter rank and file : In joy we met. i 


What ho ‘—nor voice nor sound— 
Still as cathedral aisle ! 
The warrior, now no more 
Uplifis his dauntless head, 
f Rome’s legions trample o’er 
4 A ciITy OF THE DEAD! 


** Oh! tones of earth, again 
Ye call my heart 

From the bright scenes in which 
It late had part ; 

Oh friends I may not tell, 
Nor could ye deem 

Of the rich sweetness link’d 
With my long dream. 


+5) 
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TO AN IDIOT. 


Spirit that look’st from two cold eyes, 
Poor idiot child of clay, 

Why wandereth thy lack-lustre eye 
Along the crowded way! 

Thy gaze is restless: monuments, 
And spires, and multitudes 

Of conscious aim, and sky, and flowers, 
And streams, and cliffs, and woods, 

Thou seest all ; and yet they say 


**T have been far away, 
Away from all 

That holds on fading shores 
The mind in thrall— 

Each heavy chain unclasp’d— 
Each fetter broken— 

Soft words of music heard— 
By angels spoken. 


Idealess thou art,— *¢ Sunlight that never set, 
A being not of earth nor men, Hung softly o’er 
A thing without a heart. Landscapes of hill and vale 
They pass thee by, or look with scorn Ne’er seen before : 
Upon thy aimless eye,— Cool crystal waters laving 
— pa cy hw all ry “ on earth ae banks of flowers, 
o gaze about and die? vely as those we deem 
Thou hast a soul, unknown to thee, Deck’d Eden’s bowers. 
Of high and endless being ; p 
Of nobler worth than all of earth ** And then I stood beside 
Thy vacant stare is seeing. The faithful few— 
ae a of Milton, Shakspeare, Burns, er — no more 
Newton, Boyle, or Scott? _ £he sad adieu— 
Thy idiot langh caesndeth well, Not one deceiving word, 
hou may’st have heard or not. Or broken vow 
Hast heard of lofty seraphim, To dull the smile of joy. 
oun tread the courts of heaven,— On each fair brow. 
right intelligences down 
To dark aanae ian? oe — oo there brought 
Perchance to them the crowds that pass A ry wee ‘chin th 1 
Thee by with scorn or pity,— + carmela a emaadsctg 


The sweet links wove. 


Nay, all that draw their wondering gaze How strangely different from 


Of proud, and brave, and witt 


The conquerors, the kings, the us Affection here, 
The lords of lofty science, ; bet nv eae 18s nOW 
Who chained the lightning’s wing, and set n pain and tear 


Old ocean at defiance,— 

Are but the sport of frenzied aims, 
The fools of fitful glimmer, 

Of hopes like idiot visions bright, 
While truth is all the dimmer. 

Not much of wisdom, power, and truth, 
Had those to whom we bow 

In reverence deep, for noble thought, 
Poor idiot, more than thou. 

Cribbed, coffined, by ancestral guilt, ‘* Yet shall its memory be 
In narrow, shapeless skull, A cheering light 

Thy soul shall yet burst gloriously, Whereby the mind may seek 
All bright and beautiful : To guide its flight 


‘* The dead ! the dead! once more 
Became to me 

All that gives hope, and life, 
Reality ! 

Bitter and sad will now 
The contrast seem 

Between my waking hours 
And that bright dream. 
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To the sweet home beyond 
This fading shore, 

Where we shall wake and find 
Sorrow no more.’’ 


Emma B—. 


ON A PICTURE BY CORREGGIO, IN THE NATIONAL 
GALLERY. 


Of gods or goddesses, with all our dreams 
Of life and grace immortal, how should we 
Have shadow’d forth a notion, had not man, 
Woman, and child, in strength and loveliness, 
Become our living models '—had not they 
Peopled our paradise with angel-forms, 
To which imagination can but add 
Unnecessary wings' A form and face 
Presenting more of real womanhood, 
Than this that /ives before me, never yet 
Stood the front figure of a poet’s dream, 
And look’d the bashful dreamer in the face, 
Until the sober current of his blood 
Became a whelming eddy. There she stands, 
Maternal and majestic, to call up 
A heart into all eyes ; to purify 
The very lees of passion, and impress 
This truth upon us all :—that had she been 
Less perfectly a woman unadorn’d 
She had but been so much the less divine! 

L. D. 


LINES BY MISS ROBERTS. 


There is a deep low musie on the wind, 
Sounding at intervals, when all is still, 
Heard only by the pure in heart, who find 
Joy in their daily tasks, doing their Maker’s 
will. 


Be they in velvet clad, or russet stole, 

In hall, or hut, theirs is that low sweet chime : 
Solemn, yet cheerful—speaking to the soul 

Of joys that rest not in this stranger clime. 


Loud music cannot quench it ; nor the sound 
Of mighty voices, like the mingled roar 

Of tossing waves, that with delirious bound 
Leap onward, in their fury, to the shore. 


Nor yet the jarring sounds of bustling life, 
Where weary footsteps toil, in quest of gain, 

In dusty marts, ’mid sickening scenes of strife, 
Till the worn spirit longs for rest in vain. 


Yet few do hear it : either ease or pride, 
Or thoughts unholy, folly, grief, or crime, 
Whelming the sou] beneath their rushing tide, 
Hindereth the coming of that low sweet chime. 


Men's hearts are heavy, or they would not slight 
Their spirits’ oneness with so pure a strain— 
Though faint, as when the far-off torrent’s might 
Seems as a murmur stealing o’er the plain. 


From source far mightier, comes that low sweet 
sound, 
Than deep, deep waters, thundering on the 
ear :— 
From harps, and mingled voices, that resound 
With anthem high, through Heaven’s eternal 
year. 





FEAST OF THE POETS. 





| Lines WRITTEN IN S————— CHURCH, BERKSHIRE. 


O reverence ye those men of old 
Whom seventy winters’ snows 

Have lighted on and left unquell'd ; 

Whose hearts have honor’d and upheld 
All human nature’s laws! 


Here, with them, ’neath the rustic roof, 
Where their forefathers stood, 

Can pride keep any heart aloof, 

That is not love and reverence proof 
From claiming brotherhood ? 


God bless you in your rustic frocks, 
As God alone can bless 

Your simple hearts and hoary locks! 

’T is but the mocker that He mocks 
Who prays in pompous dress :— 


Mere self-ceremonious pride, 
Pew’d in ’twixt polish’d oak, 
With glittering prayer-book open’d wide, 
The hollow heart from God to hide 
With such a flimsy cloak 


And hanging up his paltry arms 
O’er his more paltry head, 
For simple laborers from the farms, 
Awe-struck, to class among the charms 
That soothe the ‘‘ mighty dead.”’ 


From all such self-exalted worms 
Man gladly turns away 
Towards his brothers, on the forms, 
Within whose hearts earth’s many storms 
Have quench’d not heaven’s ray. 


What light of hope must shine within 
Much wrong’d and patient men !— 

The hope some future joy to win, 

Though they have suffer’d with their kin 
For three-score years and ten ; 


Or, surely, they could never kneel, 
As these are kneeling now 
Before impartial God, whose seal 
Is palpable, to all who feel, 
pon each reverend brow. 


God of the poor ! wilt thou not hear 

Their simple prayers to thee ; 
And wipe from want-worn cheeks the tear 
That cruelty inflicts, and cheer 

Meek hearted misery ! L. D. 





A Spantsn journal states that a short time back, a 
a dealer in leeches was travelling on a by-road in 
Estremadara, he was stopped by a band of thieves, 
who demanded his money. He assured them tha‘ 
he had none about him, having expended all he had 
brought with him. Having ascertained that he had 
told the truth, they, in revenge for their disappoint- 
ment, thrust his head into the sack in which he car- 
ried his leeches, and bound it tightly “ve ~ neck. 
Some country-people ing by not long afterwarcs 
found him y Ap 1” lering been bled to death by 





his own stock.—Galignani. 








From the Spectator. 
THE REV. D. P. KIDDER’S BRAZIL.* 


Mr. Kinper is an American clergyman, who 
spent some years in Brazil, as an assistant 
missionary to Mr. Spaulding ; a main object of the 
mission being the circulation of Bibles and tracts 
in the Portuguese tongue, besides the general 
attention of clergymen to Protestant residents and 
Protestant crews in the harbor of Rio Janerio. In 
the course of his duties Mr. Kidder made a land- 
tour through the — of San Paulo, which 
adjoins that of Rio Janerio on the south ; and sub- 
sequently undertook a coasting steam-voyage from 
Rio to the river Amazon, sojourning for a time at 
all the intermediate ports; of which the best 
known are Bahia, Pernambuco, Paranham, and 
Para, situate on the southern estuary of the Ama- 
zon. The knowledge acquired during his resi- 
dence in Brazil Mr. Kidder has presented to the 
world in the volumes before us ; which embrace 
an outline of its history, a narrative of the author’s 
journeyings, with general observations upon the 
country, and its social, political, and religious con- 
dition. 

Except the common touching-place for vessels 
of all kinds, Rio Janeiro, we have had little infor- 
mation of Jate years respecting Brazil: for Lieut. 
Smyth’s Journey from Lima to Para only em- 
braced a descent of the Amazon, and even that 
was published in 1836. Mr. Kidder’s work may 
therefore be welcomed as an addition to our 
library, though his Sketches are scarcely equal to 
his time and opportunity. To judge him by an 
English test, some of his matter was needless ; 
and his arrangement is certainly none of the best. 
Part of his work is a mere compilation of the his- 
tory of Brazil, mostly compiled if not quoted from 
Southey and Armitage. Many of his own ac- 
counts are of a similar cast, though of a more 
original character. He describes a town as if he 
Were writing a guide-book, and a province in the 
style of an article for a eyclopedia ; and many of 
his political sketches, involving narratives of late 
events or notices of contemporary persons, have a 
vague and general style of description. This, 
however, might have been of less consequence, 
had history, topography, and public affairs, been 
kept distinct from the abel narrative, so as to 
form entire and separate sections of the book for 
those who wished to consult them. Unfortu- 
nately, they are mixed up together in a continuous 
order, separated only by chapters, and not always 
that. The order, too, is not chronological, but 
accidental. The time of telling the story of a 
town or province depends upon the period of Mr. 
Kidder’s reaching it. The reader has conse- 
quently to drone through much that he may not 
care about knowing, and after all cannot get a 
complete or consecutive view of the history or 
opeeraphy abridged. 

his arrangement necessarily militates against 
the effect of Mr. Kidder's narrative of his journey- 
ings, because the reader arrives at them with a 
wearied mind. But, putting this aside, he cannot 
be considered a powerful or graphic describer. 
nee of the vagueness of the pulpit and the 
platform hangs about his style. The diffuseness 


* Sketches of Residence and Travels in Brazil ; em- 
bracing Historical and Geographical Notices of the Em- 

re and its ae. By ae Daniel 

: er, A.M. In two volumes, with Illustrations.— 
Wiley & Putnam. ' 
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which the necessity of extemporaneous address is 
apt to produce in men who must speak upon all 
occasions, and find words if they lack matter, is 
visible in Sketches of Residence and Traveis in Bra- 
zil. Perhaps, too, the author is by nature some- 
what deficient in that penetrating acumen which, 
seizing the essential qualities of things, presents to 
the reader a characteristic portrait. A better 
arrangement and better training would have pro- 
duced a better work, but scarcely have given to 
Mr. Kidder this last excellence. As it is, his 
Sketches are often jogtrot, unless the incident or 
the image is so striking in itself that its leading 
features can scarcely escape. Such is the case 
with many of the sketches especially of the 
Amazon, and of Para, a decaying city on the 
banks of the most magnificent river in the world. 
Here it is. 


A BRAZILIAN CITY. 


‘** This neglect of improvement is not the worst 
consequence that has followed the revolutions and 
disorders that for many years prevailed at intervals 
in this ill-fated town. Many are the finely-located 
streets where scarcely a solitary foot-path pene- 
trates the thick and ever-growing bushes that 
overspread them; while throughout the suburbs 
one is momentarily passing forsaken tenements 
and the walls of houses, many of them of a supe- 
rior order, no longer occupied. Beyond the actual 
precincts of the city, one may instantly bury him- 
self in a dense forest, and become shut out from 
every indication of the near residence of man. 

‘* The coolness of these silent shades is always 
inviting ; but the stranger must beware lest he 
loses his way and never return. Many stories are 
told of persons who became bewildered in the 
mazes of these thickets, and though but a short 
distance off, were utterly unable to find their 
way back to town. Several are believed to have 
perished in this manner.”’ 


AN AMAZONIAN FOREST. 


‘* The road leads nearly the whole way through 
a deep unbroken forest, of a density and a magni- 
tude of which I had, before penetrating it, but a 
faint conception. Notwithstanding this is one of 
the most public roads leading to or from the city, 
yet it is only for a short distance passable for 
carriages: indeed, the branches of trees are not 
unfrequently in the way of the rider on horseback. 
A negro is sent through the path periodically with 
a sabre to clip the increasing foliage and branches 
before they become too formidable : thus the road 
is kept open and pleasant. Notwithstanding the 
heat of the sun in these regions at nvonday, and 
the danger of too much exposure to its rays, yet 
an agreeable coolness always pervades those re- 
treats of an Amazonian forest, whose lofty and 
umbrageous canopy is almost impenetrable. The 
brilliancy of the sun's glare is mellowed by innu- 
merable reflections upon the polished surface of 
the leaves. Many of the trees are remarkably 
straight, and very tall. Some of them are decked 
from top to bottom with splendid flowers and 
sites, while the trunks and boughs of nearly all 
are interlaced with innumerable runners and creep- 
ing vines. 

‘‘ These plants form a singular feature of the 
more fertile regions of Brazil. But it is on the 
borders of the Amazon that they appear in their 
greatest strength and luxuriance. They twist 
around the trees, climbing up to their tops, then 
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grow down to the ground, and taking root, spring 
up again, and cross from bough to bough and from 
tree to tree, wherever the wind carries their limber 
shoots, till the whole woods are hung with their 
garlanding. This vegetable cordage is sometimes 
so closely interwoven that it has the appearance of 
net-work, which neither birds nor beasts can easily 
pass through. Some of the stems are as thick as 
aman’s arm. They are round or square, and 
sometimes triangular, and even pentangular. They 
grow in knots and screws, and indeed in every 

ossible contortion to which they may be bent. 
lo break them is impossible. Sometimes they 
kill the tree which supports them, and occasionally 
remain standing erect, like a twisted column, after 
the trunk which they have strangled has mouldered 
within their involutions. Monkeys delight to play 
their gambols upon this wild rigging; but they 
are now scarce in the neighborhood of Para. 
Occasionally their chatter is heard at a distance, 
mingled with the shrill cries of birds ; but gener- 
ally a deep stillness prevails, adding grandeur to 
the native majesty of these forests.’’ 

The hospitable attentions he personally received, 
and the amenity of the southern manner, seemed 
to have impressed Mr. Kidder with a more favor- 
able feeling towards the upper classes of the Bra- 
zilians, and indeed towards the people and the 
prospects of the country in general, than his facts 
support, or than he himself would maintain as a 
direct proposition. Except at Rio, where foreign 
residents and a continual influx of foreigners en- 
foree something like activity and industry, and 
where the seat of government maintains order, 
assisted a little by foreign men-of-war, the country 
— to be in a state of anarchy or stagnation. 

nder the first condition there is a species of con- 
vulsive energy, the energy of banditti and murder- 
ers, which respects neither property nor life, and 
when subdued by exhaustion or external force 
leaves behind the decay we have seen at Para. 
Where quiet prevails, it is rather lassitude than 
order or repose. ‘* Dolce far niente,”’ or ‘* Pleased 
let me trifle life away,’’ might be the motto of the 
Brazilians, as of the genuine Spaniard. Indepen- 
dence has given them the liberty—of doing 
nothing ; which in their fertile soil and genial cli- 
mate can be managed at the least possible outlay. 
Rapid decay is overtaking the public buildings and 
monuments of utility, created by the energy of a 
Portuguese governor, the power of the church, 
and the old principle that there exists in the state 
something higher and greater than the individuals 
who compose it, or their particular convenience ; 
unless some direct and instant use compels repara- 
tion, and even this seems patchingly and insuf- 
ficiently done. In some closing remarks on the 
magnificence of the country and the scanty back- 
ward state of its population, Mr. Kidder suggests 
greater encouragement to colonization. With 
Texas in view the Brazilians might not be very 
wise to adopt this advice. The Americans of the 
United States are the only people likely to colo- 
nize southern America to any great extent ; and to 
invite them would be to invite the wolf to the door. 
At present, distance, time, and the barrier of the 
European Guianas, will save them from annexa- 
tion: but the future state of South America is a 
curious problem. 

The religion of the Brazilians, like other parts 
of the social fabric, seems in a state of decay ; and 
it is quite as problematical whether it will revive. 
Essentially a religion of forms, these forms are 
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kept up wherever they have a festal character. 
but the religious spirit and bigotry seem to haye 
departed together. The monastic establishmen 
are restricted by law, and there seems little dispo- 
sition in the people to enter them. The vices an¢ 
ignorance of the clergy are topics of common dis 
course, and even of official rebuke. No obstac\c; 
were thrown in the way of the mission’s distrj}y. 
tion of Bibles and tracts, by government or by 
public opinion ; and though a dignified clergyma; 
was occasionally worked up by some subordinates 
to publish a denunciation, little or no attention was 
paid toit. Mr. Kidder naturally attributes a hope- 
ful result to his distribution, that, we fear, wil] ): 
be produced. In some places, the books were ey. 
dently given on chance ; for the recipients cou) 
not read, and it is by no means clear that {); 
accomplishment was rife in the district. Gener. 
ally speaking, it strikes us, the curiosity wa: 
literary or critical, or even bibliographical, rathe: 
than religious. A spirit more anxiously devoy 
unquestionably animated some; but these wer 
persons of a thoughtful turn of mind, or clergy. 
men, and are perhaps to be considered as in¢- 
vidual cases. At the same time, a religious te. 
form would offer the best chance for stirring 
the Brazilian mind, if we could find a Brazilia 
Luther. 

During our author's residence at Rio, a temp 
ral improvement was effected, in the establishmen: 
of omnibuses ; of which he gives this account, anc 
of Brazilian etiquette. 

‘* Nothing like such a means of public convev- 
ance had been before known in any part of th 
empire. The beautiful coaches constructed fo 
this object were each drawn by four mules, an’ 
presented an appearance quite as interesting a: 
that of their prototypes in Broadway. 

‘* This was little, however, in comparison wii! 
the actual convenience they offered to persons wi 
desired such a means of locomotion. With 
these coaches might be witnessed perfect spec. 
mens of Brazilian manners. A person accustome: 
to the distant and care-for-no-one airs which ar 
generally observed in the New York stages, mig! 
be a little surprised that so much friendly attentio 
and politeness could prevail among perfect stran- 
gers, who might happen to meet each other | 
these vehicles. It might be equally surprising t 
see that no one was excluded on account of color 
Condition is the test of respectability in Brazil 
No slaves can be admitted to an omnibus, excey’ 
in the single case of a female wet-nurse to som 
lady, whose child she carries. At the same time. 
no free person who is decently dressed, and ha: 
money to purchase a ticket, is excluded. It i 
presumed that every respectable person will dress 
well, not only in fact, but also in form. Henec 
none are allowed to go into the public offices, 0” 
into the National Museum or Library, who ar 
not dressed in coats. A jacket is the special ab- 
horrence of the Brazilian laws of etiquette ; an¢ 
although more adapted than any other garment \ 
the climate, and generally worn by gentlemen 
within their own houses, yet it is sternly pro- 
scribed abroad ; and he that would be respectabl 
must put on a coat whenever he goes out, and |! 
he please, a tolerably heavy coat of cloth.” 


A BRAZILIAN PADRE. 


‘On showing me his library, a very respectable 
collection of books, he distinguished as his favorite 
work Calmet’s Bible, in French, in twenty-six 
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volumes. He had no Bible or Testament in Por- 
tuguese. I told him I had heard that an edition 
was about to be published at Rio, with notes and 
comments, under the patronage and sanction of the 
archbishop. This project had been set on foot in 
order to counteract the circulation of the editions 
of the Bible societies, but was never carried into 
effect. He knew nothing of it. He had heard, 
however, that Bibles in the vulgar tongue had 
been sent to Rio de Janeiro, as to other parts of 
the world, which could be procured gratis, or for a 
trifling consideration. Judge of the happy sur- 

rise with which I heard from his lips, that some 
of these Bibles had already appeared 1n this neigh- 
borhood, three hundred miles distant from our de- 
pository at Rio. His first remark was, that he did 
not know how much good would come from their 
perusal, on account of the bad example of their 
bishops and priests. l informed him frankly that 
I] was one of the persons engaged in distributing 
these Bibles, and endeavored to explain the mo- 
tives of our enterprise, which he seemed to appre- 
ciate. 

‘*He said, Catholicism was nearly abandoned 
here, and all the worldover. 1 assured him thatI 
saw abundant proofs of its existence and influence ; 
but he seemed to consider these ‘ the form without 
the power.’ Our conversation was here interrup- 
ted; but having an opportunity to renew it in the 
evening, I remarked, that knowing me to be a min- 
ister of religion, he had reason to suppose I would 
have more pleasure in conversing on that subject 
than upon any other. 

*] then told him, I did not comprehend what he 
meant by saying that Catholicism was nearly aban- 
doned. He proceeded to explain, that there was 
searcely anything of the spirit of religion among 
either priests or people. ie being only a diacono, 
had the privilege of criticising others. He was 
strong in the opinion that the laws enjoining cleri- 
cal celibacy should be abolished, since the clergy 
were almost all de facto much worse than married, 
to the infinite scandal of religion ; that such was 
their ignorance, that many of them ought to sit at 
the feet of their own people, to be instructed in the 
common doctrines of Christianity ; that the spirit 
of infidelity had been of late rapidly spreading, 
and infecting the young, to the destruction of that 
external respect for religion and fear of God which 
used to be hereditary. Infidel books were com- 
mon, especially Volney'’s Ruins. I asked whether 
things were growing better or worse. ‘ Worse,’ 
he replied, ‘ worse continually!’ * What means are 
taken to render them better?’ ‘None! We are 
waiting the interference of Providence.’ I told 
him there were many pious persons who would 
gladly come to their aid, if it were certain they 
would be permitted to do the work of the Lord.” 

The book is illustrated by a variety of cuts, 
some of them buildings, others portraits with a 
staring wooden kind of likeness. The majority, 
however, are illustrations of the descriptive Totter. 

tess; for which purpose they are highly useful. 

he canoes, rafts, sedans, and many other articles 
of use, are seen at once ; whilst the text instructs 
the mind in the mechanism. 





WHAT IF? 


National movements are contagious. The 
es of Paris gave the first impetus to the 
teform-bill agitation in England, and the Belgian 
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present exciting our next-door neighbors, which 
the constitution of English society is, as medical 
men say, ‘‘ predisposed’’ to catch. The King of 
Holland, alarmed by the prospect of the potato- 
crop, has lowered the duties on imported vegetable 
provisions; and the Belgian legislature, under 
the pressure of similar apprehensions, has, for a 
time at least, taken them off altogether. And the 
preambles of the royal and legislative ordinances 
which effect these changes expressly recognize the 
principle that it is the duty of government, by en- 
couraging importation, to prevent the food of ** the 
most numerous class’’ from becoming too dear. 
Matters may not look quite so ill with the English 
as with the continental potato-crops ; but the same 
taint is there, and it may next year be propagated 
by the cuttinss. What if Sir Robert Peel were 
to catch the philanthropy of the Dutch and Bel- 
gian goveruments, as the universal public of Eng- 
land once caught the qualified republicanism of 
Paris? 

It is true that Sir Robert is not a man of unin- 
termitting movements. He advances by jerks. 
He is apt to do one thing and then rest on his oars 
to watch how it works, or to allow people to get 
accustomed to it, before he ventures on another. 
He may think that the Maynooth Endowment and 
the Irish Colleges entitle him to a year’s repose. 
But he may, on the other hand, think that it is 
better to concede the principle that it is the duty 
of government to remove obstacles out of the way 
of food importation, before the people be actually 
starving—before the concession be ungraciously 
extorted by meal-mobs and nocturnal drills in the 
manufacturing districts. What if Sir Robert were 
next session to deal with the corn-law on the 
principles professed by the governments of Hol- 
land and Belgium! 

Of this he might be sure—he would have the 
support of a sect strong in its faith in an untried 
system, and the opposition of a sect skeptical as to 
the worn-out system to which it clings from habit 
and innate distrust of change. The free-traders 
of all complexions would grow] at his offered boon 
as a watch-dog growls at the bit of meat held out 
to him by a suspicious-looking stranger ; but, like 
the watch-dog, they would end by gulping it down. 
The leaders of the League would talk about the 
principles of eternal justice; the Whig leaders 
would cry out that Peel was plagiarizing from 
them; but both would vote for him. On the con- 
trary, the landed interest have now less dread of a 
state of free trade than of a state of transition ; and 
many among them have of late been practising the 
art to look corn-law reform in the face, as a thing 
which, however undesirable, must come. <A mort- 
gage or a family-settlement is a serious considera- 
tion ; but so is the abandonment of all prospect of 
places and commissions for younger sons and other 
dependents, by going to opposition against a gov- 
ernment— 

‘* Still breathing, but with stamina so steady, 
That all the Israelites are fit to mob its 

Next owner with their double-damned post-obits.”’ 


So if Sir Robert were next session to undertake 
the settlement of the corn-law, he would only do 
what must be done soon—purchase the removal of 
a possible source of disturbance, at the expense of 
those taunts about inconsistency which he can now 
scarcely feel, so accustomed has he grown to 
them ; and make the fortunes of a few New York 
speculators, who are waiting to do a stroke of 








“Repeal of the Union.’? New opinions are at 





business on the repeal of the corn-law, with an 






























































































































































































































































instinet as true as that which brings vultures from 
the remotest regions on the morning of a day of 


battle.—Spectator, 27 Sept. 





From Tait’s Magazine. 
The Poetical Works of Alexander Wilson, the 
American Ornithologist. With Portrait, Vig- 
nette, &c. Pp. 504. Belfast: John Hender- 
son. 


ALEXANDER WItson was one of those men, who, 
if not exclusively confined to Scotland, are much 
more frequently found in that soul-ripening clime 
than in any other land. Though a few years 
yeuneet, he was, as a poet, contemporary with 

urns, and had composed The Pack, Waity, and 
Meg, and all his other celebrated Scottish pieces, 
and prophesied the utter decline of poetry, shortly 
before Campbell, Rogers, Scott, Byron, Southey, 
Coleridge, Professor Wilson, Hogg, Wordsworth, 
and Moore, the bright poetic galaxy of the first 
years of the century, had appeared. Alexander 

ilson was born in Paisley in 1766. His parents 
were respectable persons, in comfortable, though 
humble circumstances; and, in childhood, his 
mother had mentally devoted him to the church, 
though, losing her when still very young, the 
hand-loom became his occupation. The future 
wanderer and watcher in the forests and savannas 
of America, heartily detested this sedentary em- 
ployment, and, as one more agreeable, or less dis- 
tasteful, while still a lad, Wilson became a pedlar, 
or hawker of muslins and other Paisley s. He 
also published a volume of his early poems, and 
made an opportunity of vending the wares of his 
fancy’s loom along with his more material tissues. 
The history of his adventures, while roaming with 
his pack, is interesting from the character of the 
youth, and not without instruction, especially to 
those in his own station in life possessed by the 
same turbulent spirit of intellectual activity. Pov- 
erty was his great enemy ; but it must not be for- 
gotten, that this poverty was, in a great measure, 
the consequence of unsettled habits, or, at least, 
anything like steady persevering industry. Wil- 
son was, however, among those strong-minded 
men, who, when time is given them, are certain to 
redeem themselves from the consequences of the 
errors of their early training and unfortunate cir- 
cumstances. While still young, and a hot demo- 
crat, he emigrated to the United States of Amer- 
ica, where, after a few years spent in desultory 
employments, he settled as a schoolmaster, in 
which capacity he was much esteemed. That love 
of nature which marks the poet, and which had 
gained strength in his wanderings in Scotland, as 
a pedlar, became at length his ruling passion. He 
was an enthusiastic naturalist, and his poetic 
enius carried him into the wilderness to gratify 
is own longing inborn desires. Wilson thus 
became the most eminent ornithologist which the 
New World has produced; and no man has ever 
encountered the same hardships, or has had the 
same enjoyment in the pursuit of this branch of 
science, as the quondam Weaver and Packman. 
His descriptions of birds, and of his solitary wan- 
- derings in search of them, and his watchings of 
their habits, are his finest poems. 

The poems, the early history, and the subse- 
quent adventures of this remarkable man, with se- 
lections from his prose writings, form, we need 
hardly say, a delightful Miscellany—a book that 
ought to be popular, and which will be so. The 
work has higher claims than those of its author’s 
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Scottish poetry, though that is, if not of the high. 
est, yet of a high order. As a specimen of his 
verse in his earlier years, and as an indication of 
that love of nature, and power of deseribing the 
common objects it exhibits to the searching or cop. 
templative eye of genius, for which Wilson became 
preeminent, we select a few stanzas from his jy. 
venile poem, 


THE DISCONSOLATE WREN. 
Be not the Muse ashamed here to bemoan 
Her brothers of the grove. Thomson. 
The morn was keeking frae the east, 
The lav’rock shrill, wi’ dewy breast, 
Was tow’ring past my ken; 
Alang a burnie’s flow'ry side, 
That gurlged on wi’ glancing glide, 
I gain'd a bushy glen ; 

The circling nets ilk spider weaves 
Bent wi’ clear dew-drops hung, 
A’ roun’ amang the spreading leaves 

The cherry natives sung. 
On its journey, the burnie 
Fell dashing down some lins, 
White foaming, and roaming, 
In rage amang the stanes. 


While on the gowany turf I sat, 
And viewed this blissful sylvan spat, 
Amid the joyous soun’, 
Some mournfu’ chirps, methought of wae, 
Stole on my ear frae ‘neath a brae, 
Whare, as I glinted down, 
I spied a bonny wee bit Wren 
ne on a fuggy stane ; 
And aye she tore her breast, and then, 
Poor thing, pour'd out her mane 
Sae faintive, sae plaintive ; 
To hear her vent her strain 
Distrest me, and prest me 
To ken her cause o’ pain. 


Down frae a hingin’ hazel root, 
Wi’ easy wing, and sadly mute, 
A social Robin came ; 
sg a tremblin’ twig he perch’d, 
hile owre his head the craig was arch’d, 
Near hand the helpless dame. 
A wee he view'd her sad despair ; 
Her bitter chirps of wae 
Brought frae his e’e the pearly tear, 
Whilk owre his breast did gae. 
Still eyeing and spying, 
Nane near to gie relief; 
And drooping and stooping, 
He thus inquired her grief. 


We have no space for the direful catastrophe 
thus pathetically introduced. But none of Wi! 
son’s poetical descriptions of the fairy birds of the 
New World—the humming-bird or the lovely 
blue-bird—are more beautiful than this elegy 0! 
the bereaved wren. In his riper years, Wilson 
did not neglect poetry ; and his Solitary Tutor, 
poem of some length, bears testimony to the ex- 
pansion and repose of intellect which had suc- 
ceeded his fervid youth. The manner of Wilson's 
death was characteristic. He died in 1813 of a 
violent illness, caused by the ardent and imprudent 
pursuit of a rare bird of which he had long been 
in search. The moment he perceived the bird, he 
seized his gun, plunged into the neighboring river 
in pursuit of it, swam across, and caught the ill- 
ness which, in ten days, closed his career. He 
came to be highly esteemed in his adopted coun- 
try, where honors were heaped upon his memory. 
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